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Treasury Issues 
Regulations on 
Admission Taxes 


Procedure Explained by 
Revenue Bureau for Col- 
lecting Levies on Tickets 


To Entertainment Places 


a, 





Charges Exempted 
Up to Forty Cents 


Payments for Boxes, Seats and 
Tables and Other Accomoda- 
tions Are Held to Be Subject 
To Assessment 


The first. of the new regulations govern- 
ing assessment and collection of the new 
taxes was made public by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue on June 18. 
lines the procedure to be followed in the 


tax on admissions. Regulations covering 
other phases of the new law will be ready 


soon, according to oral information made | 


available at the Bureau. 

Additional information furnished fol- 
lows: 

Taxes Effective June 21 

Some of the articles which will be af- 
fected by the taxes effective June 21 are 
gasoline, lubricating oils, electric energy, 
automobiles, tires, telephone messages, 
checks, stock and bond transfers and con- 
veyances. 


tax on boats, take effect at that time. 

Returns on these new taxes must be 
filed for the period between June 21 and 
June 30. The tax is payable on or before 
July 31. Thereafter collections and re- 
ports will be on a monthly basis. 

Other Regulations to Be Issued 

Regulations governing the tax on bank 
checks, safe-deposit boxes, electrical en- 
ergy, telephone and telegraph messages, 
leased wires and the transportation of oil 
by pipe lines are expected to be the next 
series‘made public. 


Regulations for admissions and club dues | 


taxes, bearing the title “Regulations 43,” 
were the first to be completed by the le- 
gal and technical staffs of the Bureau. 
Only five out of the 12 sections of the reg- 
ulations had to be adjusted to conform 
with amendments to existing laws which 
were embodied in the Revenue Act of 
1932. 
Payments for Accommodations 
The sections on leases of boxes or seats 
cn roof gardens, cabarets and in similar 
places on entertainment, on tickets and 
s.gns, on dues and initiation fees, on pen- 
alties, on collections, records, returns and 
payment of the tax, and on credits and 
refunds still apply to the unamended sec- 
tions of the 1926 and 1928 revenue laws. 
Sections defining admissions, charges in 
excess of established prices, exemptions, 
anendments and authority to issue regu- 
lations are changed to fit the 1932 law. 
The tax on admissions is levied on all 
admissions “to any place” costing more 
than 40 cents. The rate is 10 per cent 
@ on the total of all admissions costing 41 
cents or more. A 50-cent admission ticket 
® will carry a cost of 5 cents. 
Definition of Terms 


This tax is to be borne by the pur- 
chasers of the ticket. If an excess charge 
above the established price is attached to 
the ticket, the seller must pay the 10 per 
cent levied against this excess. 

In defining the basic terms of “admis- 
sions” and “place” as used in the Act, 
the regulations of the admissions tax 
read: 

“The tax under these provisions of the 
Act is on ‘the amount paid for admission 
to any place.’ ‘Place’ is a word of very 
broad meaning, and it is not defined or 
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Retailing in Canada 
Declared Favorable 


Outlook Is Optimistic, Depart- 
ment of Commerce Is Informed 


With retail trade satisfactory in several 
regions, optimism is pervading the Cana- 


dian economic situation, according to a} 


Departmént of Commerce statement June 
18. Dullness is reported in British Colum- 
bia, however. The statement follows in 
full text: 
Much better feeling is to be noted in 
Canada generally, with an optimistic out- 
glook for future improvement, according 
to a cable from Commercial Attache L. W. 
Meekins, Ottawa. 


Retail trade in the Maritime Provinces) 


and Quebec and in cities of Ontario Prov- 
ince is considered quite satisfactory. Brit- 
ish Columbia, however, continues quiet. 
In Montreal seasonal movement of mer- 
chandise is decidedly greater than last 
year and building operations are picking 
up slightly. 

Representatives of the Lancashire cotton 
manufacturing industry are in Canada, 
conferring with Canadian cotton mill offi- 
cials in an effort to arrive at an agreement 
whereby British mills can increase sales 


dian textile producers. 

Canadian seasonal tariffs are causing 
radical fluctuations in the prices of fresh 
vegetables. There is a good sale for auto- 
mobile tires, rubber sporting goods, rain- 
coats, etc. Electric appliance sales are 
moving well. E 

Summer retail hardware lines are brisk 
in Ontario. Wholesale orders are mostly 
fill-in shipments, although there have 
been some large stock orders. Shoe ma- 
chinery, mining equipment and certain 
textile lines are moving better than aver- 
age. There is a possibility that American 
manufacturers of moulded’ glassware lines 
can secure business on the basis of prompt 
delivery and attention to small orders. 

There is some improvement in agricul- 
tural equipment sales in Winnipeg. The 
danger of grasshopper damage to crops is 
causing a good demand for chemicals to 
combat the menace. i 

In Vancouver an improvement in auto- 
mobile lines can be noted, especially m the 
demand for parts and accessories. Sea- 
sonal hardware lines are moving well. No 
change is noted in lumber, 


It out-| 


All the manufacturers’ excise | 
taxes, import excise taxes, stamp taxés | 
® and miscellaneous taxes, except a minor 


Level of Business 


Unchanged in June 


Most Lines Maintaining Volume 
Of Late May, Department 
Of Commerce Finds 


Business activity during the first half of 
June has shown only a slight change, 
with most lines maintaining the level of 
operations noted at the end of May, act 
cording to the-weekly summmary of do- 
mestic business conditions issued by the 
Department of Commerce June 19 which 
follows in full text: 

Some further recession has occurred in 
the steel industry, but activity in the pro- 
duction of low priced automobiles has ex- 
panded further. Financial statistics for 
the week ended June 11, reveal mixed 


of the Survey of Current Business. Bond 
prices advanced, although the rapid rise 
of the early days of June has not been 
maintained. Stock prices displayed a 
generally firm tone and while business 
| failures increased they remained well un- 
der the weekly average of the first five 
| months of the year. The expansion of 
the volume of bank credit reported last 
week for the first time in many months 
}did not mark a change in trend since 
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Employment Volume 
In Major Industries 
Declines 3 Per Cent 


‘Pay Rolls Nearly 4 Per Cent 
Under Total of Previous 
Month, Bureau of Labor 


Statistics Announces 


groups registered an average decline of 
13.2 per cent in May, while pay rolls 
dropped 3.9 per cent, according to a state- 
|ment issued by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
| tistics, Department of Labor,. for publi- 
cation June 20. 

The most pronounced decreases in em- 
ployment ranged from 10.3 to 13.8 per cent 
in building construction, metalliferous 
mining and canning and preserving, it was 
pointed out. Quarrying and nonmetallic 
mining and the dyeing and cleaning in- 
dustry reported advances both in employ- 
ment and pay rolls, however. The manu- 
facturing industries reported employment 


‘fell off 4 per cent last month and- pay 


rolls 4.9°per cent. 
Situation in Factories 

Despite the general decline in employ- 
ment in manufacturing plants, substantial 
gains were recorded in a number of sep- 
arate manufacturing industries, it, was 
stated. 
were seasonal advances in the ice cream 
and beet sugar establishments. 

The automobile industry reported em- 
ployment was 1.5 per cent higher than in 
Aprii, while pay-rol]l totals rose 13.5 per 
cent as production climbed sharply. The 
greatest employment drop in the manu- 
facturing group was reported in the fertil- 
izer industry, and this decrease was sea- 
sonal. 
| Returns From 65,000 Plants 

The statement, based on returns from 
nearly 65,000 establishments, follows in 
full text: 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports | 
the changes in employment and earnings | 


in May, 1932, as compared with April, 
1932, based on returns made by 64,844 es- 
tablishments in 16 major industrial groups, 
having in May 4,419,506 employes, whose 
combined earnings in one week were $90,- 
815,167. The combined totals of these 16 
groups show a decerase of 3.2 per cent 


in employment and 3.9 per cent in 
earnings. 
Increases in both employment and 


earnings were reported in the quarrying 
and nonmetallic mining and the dyeing 
and cleaning groups, while increased 
earnings coupled with small declines in 
employment were reported in the crude 
petroleum, power and light, electric rail- 
road and motor bus operation, and whole- 
Sale trade groups. Decreases in both em- 
ployment and earnings were shown in the 
remaining 10 groups. 
Decreases in Employment 

In the groups reporting decreased em- 
ployment, decreases of 1 per cent or less 
were shown in crude petroleum, telephone 
and telegraph, power and light, retail 
trade, and laundries, while the wholesale 


more than 1 per cent. Decreases rang- 
reported in the hotel, manufacturing, an- 
thracite, and bitumihous coal mining 
groups. The most prononuced declines in 
employment from April to May, ranging 
from 10.3 per cent to 13.8 per cent, were 
shown in the building construction, metal- 
liferous mining, and canning and preserv- 
ing industries. 

Employment in manufacturing indus- 
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HE United States Revenue Act of 
June 6, 1932, provides that Amer- 
icans deriving income from foreign 
sources, including possessions of the 


United States, will not be taxed by the 
Government of the United States in most 
instances, The general rule which pre- 
vails throughout this act is that *the 
Treasury of the United Siates renounces 
its tax in favor of the country of origin, 
either through a credit against the 
American tax or an exemption. 

The exemption referred to is granted, 
in respect of compensation received for 
services rendered abroad, to citizens 
who are outside of the United States for 
a period greater than six months, un- 
less’ such citizens are employed by the 
United States Government or any of 
its agencies; there is also an exemption 
when a certain portion of the income 





trends, according to the weekly statement | 





Employment in 16 major industrial | 


The most pronounced increases | 


trade and electric railroad and motor bus! 
operation groups reported losses of slightly | 


ing from 3.1 jer cent to 4.5 per cent were | 





Savings Program Legislative Plans 


Completed Except 
For Salary Cuts 


Conferees in Agreement on 
Provisions for Economy; 
Instructions on Salary 
Clause Sought in House 


Public Works Bureau 
Eliminated From Bill 


Annual Leave of Government 
Workers Reduced; Person- 
nel of the Shipping Board Is 
Limited to Three Members 


The House on June 20 will be asked to 
accept the conference report on the econ- 
omy program and to instruct its con- 
ferees as to the salary reduction pro- 
vision, the only one remaining in dis- 
agreement between the conferees. 

The committee of conference has agreed 
on all other items in the economy pro- 
gram, according to the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House which 
was filed with that body on June 18, but 
were deadlocked on the salary reduction 
proposals—the pay-cut plan of the House 
and the furlough plan of the Senate. 

Reduction in Leave 


The conference agreed to the Senate 
amendment which would permanently re- 
duce annual leave to 15 days, and to re- 
duce the personnel of the United States 
Shipping Board to three members, each 
to receive the present salary of $12,000. 

The conference agreed to the Senate 
amendment that struck from the bill the 
provision to create a bureau of public 
works. The section providing authority 
for reorganization of the executive de- 
partments by the President was not a sub- 
ject before the conference, as both Houses 
have agréed to that provision. The Senate 
amendment requesting the President spe- 
cifically to set up consolidations of the 
agencies relating to public health, per- 
sonnel administration, and education, and 
to merge certain agencies of the Depart- 
ments of War and Navy relating to pur- 
chase of supplies and materials was agreed 
to by the conference. 

Transfer of Funds 

The entire reference in the conference 
statement respecting the disagreement re- 
garding salaries occupies about four lines, 
as follows in full text: “Amendment46, 
on this amendment, embracing title 1 of 
part 2 of the bill, relating to furloughs, 
permanent and temporary salary reduc- 
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(Continued 
Approval Given Loan 


To Rock Island Line 


I. C. C. Sanctions Borrowing 
Of 10 Million Dollars of 


Reconstruction Fund 








The Interstate Commerce Commission 
ori June 18 approved a loan of $10,000,000 
to the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to pay off $4,621,519 of mis- 
cellaneous financial obligations due May 
1, June 1, July 1, Aug. 1, and Sept. 1, $4,- 
375,000 to pay off one-half of maturing 
bank loans required May 19 and Aug. 1, 
this year, and to meet in part $1,003,480 
of equipment trust obligations due June 
1, July 1 and Aug. 1, 1932, (Finance 
Docket No. 9384) 

As security for the loan approved by 
the Commission the carrier proposes to 
pledge bonds’ of subsidiary companies. 
The approval 
holders of bank loans agreeing to carry 
one-half of such loans until a date not 
earlier than the maturity of the loan. 

While the carrier offered to pledge 
$10,747,473 of bonds of its own and sub- 
sidiary companies as collateral for the 
joan, the Commission required more than 
twice this amount, or $26,336,473. 

Excerpts from the report follow: 

The applicant states it is unable to 
secure the needed funds, in whole or in 
part, from any banking source’ on ac- 
count of the decline in the price of the 
applicdnt’s securities which might be 
pledged therefor. 

It is our view that the question of the 
applicant’s ability to procure funds 
through banking channels or from the 
general public is one committed by sec- 
tion 5 of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act primarily to the corpora- 
tion. 

The applicant shows that in the period 


| of the last year it has borrowed upon its 
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Exemptions for Foreign Income 
Under New Revenue Act Explained 


without competing injuriously with Cana- | 


By WALTER JAEGER 


Chief, Section of European Law and Taxes, Division of Commercial Law, 
Department of Commerce 


is obtained from American possessions 
and not received in the United States. 

The retention of section 131 (a), which 
permits the taking of credit against the 
United States tax, payable by a citizen 
or domestic corporation on total net 
income, for all or a part of the income 
war profits and excess profits taxes paid 
or accrued during the taxable year to 
any foreign government or to a posses- 
sion of the United States, is an impor- 
tant factor in the encouragement of for- 
eign trade. 
as used in the act includes only 
States, the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 

The tax credit may be taken not only 
for taxes paid to the government of a 
sovereign State, such as the Dominion 
of Canada or the German Reich, but 
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is conditioned upon the} 





The term “United States” | 
the | 








For Week Outlined 
of 


Measures on Calendars 
House, and Senate ° for 
Action Are Listed 


Concans will pass this week on prob- 

lems regarding economy in Federal ex- 
penditures and relief of unemployment, 
will dispose of other legislation and try 


to relieve the congestion of annual ap- 
propriation bills in the Senate or in con- 
ference. The Wagner relief bill is the 
fixed order of business in the Senate this 
week and the House is scheduled to decide | 
June 20 whether Congress shall impose a 
flat 10 per cent reduction in Federal sal- 
aries of $1,200 or more a year or agree 
to the furlough plan advocated by Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

The conference report on the economy 
program was submitted to the House 
June 18 and under the rules had to lie 
over day. Acting Speaker Rainey 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., said it would 
be considered by the House June 20. The 
economy program is “part two” of the 
legislative appropriation bill (H. R. 11267). 
Part one of that bill, dealing with the 
regular maintenance appropriations for 
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Intelligent Planning 
Of Public Works Is 


Advised by Dr. Klein 


Points to Previous Periods 
Of Depression in Warning 
Against Over-building and 
Ill-conceived Projects 


a 
Genuine benefits will result from the 
wise administration of well-conceived pub- 
lic works programs, but the taxpayers who 
pay the bills are entitled to the protec- 
tion afforded by a well-founded plan, said 
Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, in a radio address, June’ 19, 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
“The experience of our cities, counties, 
and States conclusively proves that plan- 
ning either lessens expenditures or pro- 
dutes something better for the money,” 
Dr. Klein said. 
Overbuilding Criticized 
Difficulties are most likely to arise, 
without careful planning, in the group of 
public works which includes highways, 
streets, reclamation projects, parks, and 
drainage enterprises, it was pointed out. 
The boom in canal and turnpike promo- 
tive projects preceded the crashes of the 
thirties and fifties, the Assistant Secre- 
tary recalled. The orgy of over-building 
of American railroads, though .carried on 





by private interests, was a chief cause 
of the deep and prolonged depression of 
the 1870's. 


Intelligent Planning Urged 

The extent to which public construction 
is wise and the point to which it may be 
carried before it actually defeats the end 
it was intended to serve may be deter- 
mined only by “intelligent planning of 
public works, by deciding in advance 
whether the taxpayers’ dollars that are 
to be spent for given projects will be put 
to really worth-while use,” Dr. Klein de- 
clared. His. address follows in part: 

“While a nation cannot be called civil- 
ized just because its construction industry 
is highly developed, there ‘is a very real 
connection between national advancement 
and the wood and stone, steel and con- 
crete, of its citizens’ physical environment. 
While .this applies of course to private 
construction of churches, homes, factories 
and stores, it is perhaps even more true 
of public works. The extent to which 
they fill the needs of the nation, state or 
municipality for which they are designed 
is as often as not a good index of the 
general state of development of the com- 
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City School Bonds 
Nearly Two Billion 





Caused by New Building, Says 
Commissioner of Education 


City school bonded indebtedness has 
reached the “alarming total of $1,789,- 
962,000,” Dr. William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education, stated 


orally June 18. 

The debt increased over $1,000,000,000 in 
eight years, thereby registering a 175.2 per 
cent advance, with the largest increases 
en 1922 and 1926, Dr. Cooper pointed 
out. 

“Although alarming, there is no need 
for undue apprehension,” Dr. Cooper said. 
Within the next 10 years cities will curtail 
the debt considerably without adding ma- 
terially to it, he explained. The following 
additional information was supplied: 

The Office of Education through its Di- | 
vision of Statistics finds that the cities | 
of the Nation with a population of 10,000 
and more were saddled with outstanding 
school bonds amounting to $650,527,000 in 
1922. The rise from this amount to nearly 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


... of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ § um - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 


Inquiry Widened 


Into Government 
Business Activity 


Special House Committee to 


Hold Hearings Through- 
out the Country After Ses- 
sion of Congress Is Ended 


More Protests Filed 
Against Competition 


Heads of Federal Agencies to 
Be Given Chance to Answer 
Complaints of Interference 
With Private Business 


The special House Committee investi- 
gating Government competition with pri- 
vate business will continue hearings dur- 
ing the. Summer after Congress ends its 
session, taking testimony at various places 
throughout the country, Representative 
Shannon (Dem.), of Kansas City, Mo., an- 
nounced orally June 17. Complaints re- 
ceived by the Committee indicate that 
there are few lines of business which have 
not been affected directly or indirectly by 
meen ga competition, Mr. Shannon 
said. 

Besides the numerous complaints which 
have been elaborated upon more or less 
by witnesses who have appeared: before 
the investigating body, many protests have 
reached the Committee’ by mail with the 
request that either the Committee itself 
look into the particular field in question 
or fix a date and place for a hearing on 
the particular subject, Mr. Shannon said. 

Summer Sessions 

The Committee will continue to hear 
witnesses who come before it at the Cap- 
itol until the end of the present session, 
and then during the Summer months tes- 
timony is to be taken at various places 
throughout the country where the Com- 
mittee will sit, according to present plans. 
Heads of the various governmental agen- 
cies against which the complaints are be- 
ing made will be given an opportunity 
parry to submit their views, Mr. Shannon 
said. 

“From the complaints we have received 
it seems that there is no limit to the 
lengths to which governmental agencies 
have gone in competing with private en- 
terprise,” Mr. Shanon said. 


Effect on Taxpayer 


“The competition seems to be of every, 


type and spread to all fields. 


“One of the worst features of the situa- 


tion is that the money of the taxpayers is 
used to pay the expenses of these Govern- 
ment institutions which provide this com- 
petition, and the more the Government 
goes into the field the more business is 
taken from private industry and the less 
taxes private industry can pay. Many of 
the witnesses have said that their busi- 
ness is being destroyed. 

“Although in various instances protests 
have been made to the officials of the 
Government agencies, it is seldom that 


those officials have taken any steps toward | 


relieving the conditions, as far as the tes- 
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Tariff Changes Made 
_ On 31 Commodities 


Revisions and Activities of 
Last Two Years Reviewed 
By Federal Commission 


Tariff changes on 31 commodities have 
been effected during the last two years, 
comprising about 11 per cent of the du- 
tiable imports of 1931, the Tariff Commis- 
sion announced June 18 upon the second 
anniversary of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

In the two-year period following the 
passage of the Act the Commission has 
received 164 applications for readjust- 
ments under the flexible provision of the 
law, approximately half of which requested 
decreases in duties. During the first year 
following the Act there were 105 applica- 
tions received and 59 since the ebginning 
of the present fiscal year. The Commis- 
sion’s annonucement follows in full text: 


Two years’ work under the Tariff Act! 
of 1930 finds the Tariff Commission re- } 


porting 42 completed rate-adjustment in- 
vestigations to the President and 14 spe- 
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Senate Vote Sought 
On Home Bank Bill 


Senator Norbeck, After Confer- 
ence With President, Says He 
Will Urge Consideration 


Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, after a con- 
ference with President Hoover at the 
White House, June 18, on the Home Loan 
Bank Bill, declared that he would press 
for a vote by the Senate on that meas- 
ure before adjournment of Congress. 

The Home Loan Bank Bill recently 
passed the House and has been reported 
favorably to the Senate. 

Senator Norbeck said the question of 
reaching a vote on the bill was up to 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, Ma- 
jority Leader of the Senate, who is spgn- 
soring the measure. 

“He can put it through,” said Senator 
Norbeck. 

Senator Norbeck expressed the view that 


Senate. 


‘Senate Group Favors 
Extension of Stock 


' Market Investigation 


Of Measure Authorizing 
‘Continuance of Inquiry 
After Adjournment 


With hearings on cases already investi- 
gated virtually concluded by the testi- 
many respecting operations in Fox securi- 
ties, June 18, the stock exchange inquiry 
by the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
| mittee must await action by the Senate 
itself before further plans can be made, 
according to Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of 
South Dakota. 

While the Committee was hearing fur- 
ther testimony concerning short selling 
pools and syndicate operations in the se- 
curities of Fox Films, Inc., and Fox The- 


aters, another Senate Committee consid- 
| ered and ordered a favorable report on 
a resolution to extend the life of the in- 
quiry into the Summer months beyond 
the Senate session. Consideration of the 





resolution by the Senate, however, was de- 
jlayed bythe, parliamentary situation on 
}the-ftoor * . 


Extension Favorably Reported 
The Committee on Audit and Control of 


Contingent Expenses ordered a report on} 


| the resolution authorizing a further in- 
'quiry, but it approved expenditures of 
| $25,000 instead of the $50,000 which Sena- 
| tor Norbeck, chairman of the investigating 
| committee, thought was necessary. So that, 
even if the resolution is agreed to, the fu- 
ture plans of the investigating groups 
necessarily are indefinite. 

William A. Gray,’ counsel for the Com- 
niittee throughout its inquiry, stated orally 
after conclusion of the hearing, June 18, 
that he expected.to return to his home 
in Philadelphia to await the further call 
of Chairman Norbeck, and to make prepa- 
rations to write the report of the investi- 
gation in the meantime. 


Expect More Testimony 


The Chairman explained, however, that 
it was likely there would be one more 
|}day of testimony before the present ses- 
sion of the Senate ends, although he did 
not indicate when that would be. 
| Asked what he thought the course of 
| the Senate would be, Senator Norbeck de- 
;clared he could not fortell. 
| “But at the proper time,” he continued, 
|“I shall make a statement to the Sen- 
|}ate concerning what we have done and 
what we can do and then leave it up to 
the Senate to say whether we should have 
more money than that recommended by 
{the Committee on Audit and Control. I 
shall not beg for anything. The Senate 
}must be the judge.” 

Stock Operations Alleged 


The Committee was given $50,000 when 
lit started the investigation under the 
Hastings resolution (S. Res. 84), but the 
| records show that sum is approaching ex- 
haustion. 

The meeting that was described as pos- 
| sibly the concluding one for the taking of 
| testimony was used by Mr. Gray to pre- 
| sent evidence in support of previous asser- 
| tions made by him in preliminary summa- 
tions that there had been “enormous short 
selling operations” in connection with 
stock of the two corporations headed by 
William Fox, theater owner. Mr. Fox, 
however, was again unable to attend the 
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Cost of New Building Projects 
In 352 Cities Increased in Month 





EVERSING the usual seasonal down- 
ward trend, an advance of 24 per 


cent was recorded last month in the | 


estimated cost of buildings for which 
permits were issued in 352 of the larger 
cities of the country, according to a 
statement issued as of June 20 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor, 

The increase was brought about en- 
tirely by a gain in nonresidential con- 
struction figures on contemplated costs, 
which rose more than 57 per cent, it 
was pointed out. The number of per-: 
mits for all types of construction fell’ 
off; while residential permits, and, those 
for additions, alterations and repairs 
likewise disclosed a drop in estimated 
costs of the operations. 

zoe Mey building permits showed esti- 
mated building costs of $67,501,025, while 


construction contracts awarded by the | 


Federal Government accounted for an 
extra $29,241,856. The figures for May, 
as reported by cities throughout. the 
country, were considerably below those 
for May last year, it was stated. 

The statement follows, in full text: 


Reports of building permits issued have | 


been received by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor from 352 identical cities 
of the United States having a4 popula- 


| 





tion of 25,000 or over, for the months of 
April, 1932, and May, 1932. 

The estimated cost of all buildings 
for which permits were issued in these 
352 cities during the month of May, 1932, 
was $67,501,025. This was 24 per cent 
greater than the estimated cost of 
building operations in these cities dur- 
ing the month of April, 1932. 

Ordinarily permits issued during May 
show a decrease as compared with April. 
The number of permits for all building 
operations decreased 4.4 per cent com- 
paring these two periods. Comparing 
May, 1932, with April, 1932, there was 
a decrease of 10.9 per cent in the num- 
ber and a decrease of 18.6 per cent in 
the estimated cost of new residential 
buildings. 

New nonresidential buildings decreased 
4.4 per cent in number, but the indi- 
cated expenditures for this class of 
building increased 5%1 per cent. Addi- 
tions, alterations and repairs decreased 
3.7 per cent in number and 14.7 per cent 
in estimated cost. 

During May, 1932, 2,696 family dwell- 
ing units were provided for in new 
buildings. This is a decrease of 16 per 
cent as compared with April. 
| Various agencies of the United States 

Government awarded contracts during 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 





if the bill is taken up, it will pass the| 


Committee Votes Approval | 





| previous 





.|one of its greatest assets. 





Relief Bill Offers 


Prudent Economy, 
Says Mr. Wagner 


Federal Investment in Build- 
ing Projects Would Save 
193 Millions in Current 


Expenditures, He Says 


Foresees Expansion 
In Purchasing Power 


Senator Davis Urges Adoption 
Of Construction Program 
And Relief Measures to Pre- 
vent Suffering Next Winter 


As the Senate, June 18, proceeded to 
the consideration of the $2,000,000,000 un- 
employment relief bill (H. R. 12445), ad- 
vocates of the measure urged adoption of 
its program as “not extravagance but the 
utmost of prudent economy.” 

Attempt to displace the bill temporarily 
as the unfinished business of the Senate 
that the independent offices appropriation 
bill could be taken up was blocked by an 
objection by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of 
New York, among the sponsors of the re- 
lief legislation. He maintained that pas- 
sage of the relief bill is of more immediate 
importance than the appropriation bill. 


Need of Purchasing Power 


“It is time to stand our ground and arm 
to meet the enemy with the only weapon 
to which he is vulnerable,” he declared, 
“a program of investment which will 
create a demand for commodities, labor 
and credit and put purchasing power in 
the hands of those who will use it to 
create a supplemental demand for more 
commodities, labor and credit’ 

The bill before the Senate authorizes 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to advance to States and municipalities 
$1,460,000,000 for self-liquidating construc- 
tion projects and provides a $500,000,000 
bond issue for completion of certain au- 
thorized public works. 

Emphasizes Four Points . 

In his opening remarks Senator Wagner 
emphasized four points: 

1. The plan marks a departure from 
emergency iegislation enacted 
during this session, he said, in that it 
makes a direct attack upon the difficulties 
of the depression by actually initiating 
and financing a construction program 
which must, of necessity, create a demand 
for commodities and thus: help -te“ check’ 
price decline, stimulate trade and industry 
and bring about a resumption’of employ- 
ment. 

2. He estimated that the plan in full 
operation would give employment on a 30- 
hour-a-week basis to 2,000,000 men directly 


| engaged in construction and in the manu- 


facture and transportation of the mate- 
rials necessary for construction. To that 
figure, he said, should be added the 
further:employment that is created whef 
the wages of these 2,000,000 men enter 
into the channels of trade and are ex- 
pended upon food, clothing and other 
commodities. - 
Government’s Share 

3. Both the financing of the self-liqui- 
dating projects by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and the initiation of 
an expanded program of necessary Fed- 
eral construction are essential parts of the 
progranf, he stated. i 

4. The Federal construction projects 
called for in the bill would impose upon 
the National Government a modest share 
of the burden of resisting the depression 
and initiating the steps toward recovery, 
he continued. As an investment of capital 
in permanent improvements it would not 
unbalance .the budget but would on the 
contrary help to balance it by reducing 
current appropriations by, $193,000,000. 

During the past few years a number of 
efforts have been made which were in- 
tended to check the decline, said the Sen- 
ator. The methods employed were di- 
rected towards the stimulation of confi- 
dence and~the liberalization of credit. 
These methods have proved insufficient. 


Termed Prudent Economy 

The outlay of funds for the purpose of 
financing such a program as provided in- 
the bill is not extravagance but the ut- 
most of prudent economy, he declared. It 
constitutes not an expenditure of income 
but an investment of capital. We may be 
perfectly sure that this depression will 
not be conquered by tying a rope of panic 
around every purse. 

One hundred and twenty million dollars 
is to be advanced to the States and re- 
turned by the States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Senator Wagner pointed out. 
The public road system of the country is 
Every gasoline 
station has become a toll house and every 
road a revenue producer. I am informed 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 





Treasury Proposes 


Cut in Own Supply Bill 


Suggests New Saving of More 
Than Four Millions 


Because the economy bill as passed by 
the Senate is inadequate to balance the 
budget, the Treasury Department is pro- 
posing further reductions in its own ap- 
propriation bill which bring it down to 
$142,000,000, Ogden L. Mills, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, stated orally ."une 18. 

Saying that his department is willing 
to do everything it can to balance the 
budget, Secretary Mills said the new econ- 
omies which it had drafted for the Treas- 
ury-Post Office appropriation bill 
amounted to $4,387,000 and “scraped the 
bottom of the tills.” The new savings have 
been communicated to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, he said. 

No reduction in personnel or curtail- 
ment of the publie building program which 


| the Treasury handles is contemplated in 


the new cuts, according to the Secretary, 


| who pointed out that when he first started 


work on the Department’s appropriation 
bi}! it totaled $158,000,000. 
Decreasing costs 0: materials and fur- 


| ther reductions in working balances al- 


lowed most of the new savings, but some 
furlough plan) may have to be used if 
employes are not to be released; accordin, 

to additional information made availab’ 

at the Treasury Department. 



























Postage - Rates 


Four Billion New Three-cent 
And Billion New One-cent 
Stamps Are Being Sént to 
Postmasters 


One billion new I-cent postage stamps 
will be issued by the Post Office Depart- 


ment before July 6, it was stated orally | 


June 18 by Michael L. Eidsness, Super- 
intendent of the Division of Stamps. 

The new stamps will be ¥sed by mailers 
with existing 2-cent stamped envelopes 
and 2-cent stamps to affix the proper 3- 
cent postage required under the tax bill, 
it was explained. 

“with the new issue being used in con- 
junction with stamped os m~ 

ters using all available 2-cen 
ae in parcel post mailings, Mr. 
Eidsness declared, “it is expected all ex- 
isting 2-cent stamps and envelopes, as 
well as the new 1-cent issue, will be ex- 
hausted by Jan. 1, 1933, after which 3-cent 
stamps and envelopes will be used exclu- 
sively.” ’ 

Three-cent Stamps Allotted 6 

The following additional information 
was made available orally by Mr. Eidsness | 
and in official Depatrment records: | 

During the last few days the Depart: | 
ment has been issuing to postmasters | 
throughout the country allotments of the | 
4,000,000,000 three-cent stamps just printed | 
by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
New three-cent stamped envelopes have 
not yet been issued, in order that the 
existing supply may be used up as quickly 
as possible. | 

With the three-cent stamps are being | 
issued to all postmasters instructions to| 
use as many two-cent stamps as possible 
in parcel post mailings and mailings where | 
additional postage is required. On a par- 
cel post mailing costing 8 cents, for ex-| 
ample, postmasters are instructed to use 
four two-cent stamps instead of one eight- 
center. In this way it is expected that | 
the present supply of twos will be ex-| 
hausted by the first of next year. 


New Air Mail Stamps if: 


Definite arrangements have not yet/| 
been completed for issuance of new air 
mail stamps, though it is believed a new | 


eight-cent and a 13-cent air mail stamp ||) 


will be brought out in the near future. 


The Department also is preparing t0| 
meet the demand for postage-due stamps 


which it is expected will become urgent | |} 


immediately after the new rates go into 


effect on July 6. Many persons, through | |) 





ignorance of the change or forgetfulness, 
will continue to affix two-cent stamps to) 
their first-class mailings. And in the, 
majority of these instances, of which 
there. will be literally hundreds of mil-| 
lions during the first few weeks after new | 
rates are in effect, the Department will | 
have to add one-cent postage-due stamps | 
to letters. 

To meet this emergency the Depart- 
ment has on hand several hundred mil- 
lion one-cent postage-due stamps and 
hundreds of thousands of three-cent 
postage-due stamps. Hundreds of letters 
are dropped into mail boxes daily with- 
out any stamps at all. 


postage-due stamps. After July 6, three- 
centers will have to be used. 


New Stamp in Coil Form 
Available for Use June 24 


Announcement was made by the Post | 
@ffice Department, June 18, that for the} 
benefit of stamp collectors it has been 
arranged to have the Postmaster of Wash- 
ington, D. C., first offer for sale the new 
three-cent stamp bearing the Stuart por- 
trait of Washington in coil form, side- 
wise situated, on Friday, June 24. 

The Postmaster at Washington is not 
authorized to accept first-day covers. It 
will be necessary for collectors to arrange 
through a Washington correspondent for 
this service—(Issued by the Post Office 
Department.) 


Additional Wheat Imports 
Are Authorized by Spain 


The Spanish Government has just au- 
thorized the additional importation of 
25,000 tons of wheat, and 300 tons of hard 
wheat for the manufacture of starch, the 
latter to be consigned ‘to Camara de In- 


dustrias Quimicas at Barcelona, according | 
Attache | 


to a cable from Commercial 

Charles Livengood, Madrid. 
This allotment will bring the total im- 

portation of wheat into Spai& to 300,000 


tons, the last authorization being made | 


on May 28. 
Payment of wheat will be made in pe- 


setas, which the exchange control center | 


will convert into foreign exchange at stip- 
ulated rates and in terms of 25 per cent 
of the amount due within three months 
after arrival of the wheat, 25 per cent 
six months after arrival and 50 per cent 
within the remaining six months. Each 
importation requires express authorization 


of the Ministry of Agriculture.—(Issued by | 


Department of Commerce.) 


Changes Announced 
In Foreign Service 


Department of State Lists As- 
signments in Week 


Changes in the American foreign service 
for the week ended June 18 were an- 
nounced by the Department of State on 
that date. The statement follows, in full 
text: 


George L. Brandt, of Washington, D. C., now 
American Consul at Cologne, Germany, as- 
signed Consul at Genoa, Italy. 

Thomas D. Davis, of McAlester, Okla., now 
American Consul at Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, 
assigned Consul at Stavanger, Norway. 

George Orr, of Atlantic City, N. J., 
American Consul at Stavanger, Norway, 
signed Consul at Caracas, Venezuela. 

vin Seibert, of New York City, assigned 
American Vice Consul at Puerto Plata, Do- 


now 
as- 


minican Republic, and now detailed to the | 


Department of State for duty, assigned Vice 
Consul at Southampton, England. 

John Q. Wood, of Honolulu, T. H., American 
Consul at Strasbourg, France, retires, effective 
June 30, 1932 

Noncareer 


Worthington E. Hagerman, of Carmel, Ind., 
now American Vice Consul at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, appointed Vice Consul at Nantes, France. 

ymond Lanctot, of Richmond, Va., Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Vancouver, Canada, died 
at his post on June 3, 1932. 

Bolard More, of Delaware, Ohio, American 
Vice Consul at Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic, Sgnciates Vice Consul at Port au 
Prince, Haiti. 

Swift Vaughter, of Elberton, Ga., American 
Viee Consul at Puerto Cortes, Honduras, ap- 
jointed Vice Consul at Barranquilla, Co- 
om bia. 

The American Consular Agency at Tuxpen. 
Mexico, will be closed at the earliest practi- 
eable date, the services of the Consular Agent, 
Tiny R. Howard, terminating on the closing 
of the agency. Ali records and archives will 
be transferred to the Consulate at Tampico. 

The American Consulate at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, France, will be closed June 30, 1932, all 
archives and records to be transferred to 
Calais, Franee. 


In the past these | 
have been taken care of with two-cent | 


| so long ruled by clerks upon high stools, 
| working upon ledgers substantially un-|reyocation of the abnormal imports act 


|in a fraction of the former time required. | 


‘ 
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Interstate Commerce Commission sanctions | 


Reconstruction fund. 
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House approves bill to clarify measure in- 
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cussed by V. Kersey, Director of Education, 
State of California. 
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Ready 


Is Declared to 


By George Lewis Jones 


United States Commercial A 

American exports of office appliances | 
to Great Britain in two fields only—adding | 
machines and typewriters—totaled $2,523,- | 


547 in 1930 and $2,101,832 in 1931 and it | gy, 


is a fairly safe conclusion that despite | 
tariff walls, British business men will not | 
relinquish their major source of supply. | 
Faced by manifold commercial difficulties 


|of their own, they are increasingly inter- | 


ested in those mechanical devices, so} 
largely developed in the United States, as | 


|@ means of placing their organizations | 


upon an efficient and economical basis. | 


Their counting houses, which have been | 


changed for 50 years, are undergoing the | 
rationalization of machines, with their | 
quick-fingered girl operators producing 
more detailed and more accurate accounts 


In their mail rooms, the office boy is giv-| 
ing way to rapid machinery which re- 
quires only the minimum of human con- 
trol to address, fold, seal, and stamp out¢ 
going mail. 
American Devices Favored | 
Although a few years ago the charge | 
might have been made that the execu- 
tives of British firms were unsympathetic 


to mechanization, the pressure of modern 
business, and the proven results and re- 
duced costs of the labor-saving machine 
has, with very few exceptions, converted 
them to the new order. | 


Although Germany and France have en- | 
tered the office-appliance field with active | 
salesmen and competitive prices, the) 
United States is still looked upon as being 
preeminent in the application of the ma- 
chine to routine tasks. There is no senti-! 
ment in their téling, and since the better 
accomplishment of their office labors re- 
acts directly upon profits, they can ill 
afford to be nationalistic, and must think 
in terms of world supply. 


Tariff Difficulties 


A variety of difficulties has beset the 
exporter of office appliances to Great 
Britain—in particular, a temporary duty 
of 50 per cent which was levied against 
typewriters under the abnormal importa- 
tions (customs dities) act on Nov. 25. | 
Other equipment was subject in part to} 
this duty, and the very fact that these 
| were established, with the definite idea 
| of/ revision, made it extremely difficult 
| fok the importer of foreign appliances to 
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loan of $10,000,000 to Rock Island line from | 


jation it was impossible to predict. 
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Additional — pty of 25,000 tons o! 
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\ Application in Germany of barter system 
in foreign trade, by exchange or acceptance 
of goods in settlement of frozen credits de- 
scribed by American Vice Consul at Berlin, 
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Expositions and Fairs 


China to have exhibit at , Smlonwo fair, De- 
rtm of Commerce . 
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Federal Courts 


Claims covering structure for supporting 
crankshaft of internal combustion engines 
used in aircraft held patentable; In re Wool- 
son; Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
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Common Purchaser Act of Texas regulat- 
ing private gas pipe lines held void; Texoma 
Natural Gas Co. v. Railroad Commission of 
| Texas; District Court, Western District of 
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|Foreign Markets 
| Office devices said to find ready market in 
Britain. : 

| . . 

‘Foreign Relations 


Changes in the Foreign Service for week 
ended June 18 announced by the Depart- 
ment of State. 
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| signed by United States and —. 
age 
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Forestry 

New forest protection tax law in Missis- 
|sippi held to be valid by State Attorney | 


General. 
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|General Business Conditions | 


Business conditions abroad analyzed in | 
| weekly survey by Commerce Department. 
Page 5, col. 3 
Weekly review of domestic business issued 
by Department of Commerce. 
| Page 1, col. 2) 
| Volume of business and income of farmers 
| from sale of procuee declines in ninth_dis- 
| trict, reports Federal Reserve Bank of Min- } 
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|Government Aid and 
| Control of Marketing 


Special House Committee studyin; 
| eral competition in business will hol 
| mer sessions throughout the country. 
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‘Government Finance 


Additional reductions of more than $4,000,- 
| 000 in Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill 
| suggested to Senate by Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
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Comparative analysis of receipts and ex- 

| penditures of United States easury at 
| Close of business June 16. 
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Credit provisions of new Revenue Act for 

foreign income of Americans explained by 

Walter Jaeger, Chief, Section of European 

Law and Taxes, Division of Commercial Laws, 
| Department of Commerce. 
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| Economy program completed by conferee: 

except for Federal salary cut. a 
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Bureau of Internal Revenue issues regu- | 

| lations defining procedure in collecting ad- 

mission taxes under new revenue law. | 
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Health 


Importance of family physician as per- | 


}sonal adviser for maintenance of health is 
discussed by Dr. Theodore B. Appel, Director 
of Health, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
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Highways 
| State tests of road material and facilities | 
available for purpose in Maine are described | 
|by H. Walter Leavitt, Testing Engineer, | 
Highway Department, State of Maine. | 
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| Ohio Highway Department announces es- 
tablishment of credit division. 
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Immigration 
porns pees bill to amend Immigration 


Act of 1 | 
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Insurance : 
Effective date for life insurance policy de- | 
fined in ruling of Ohio Supreme Court. | 
Page 5, col. 2 
Bureau to supervise auto insurance rates | 
in Virginia organized at meeting of repre- | 
sentatives of companies. 
Page 5, col. 7 
Number of persons covered by sickness in- 
surance declines in Czechoslovakia. | 
| Page 5, col. 1] 


Market for Office Appliances | 


Exist in Great Britain | 


ttache’s Office, London 
advantage of the increased prices which 
he must necessarily charge. 


The depreciation of sterling had already 
eated an adverse differential for pay- 


;ment to the manufacturers in gold cur- 
|rency, and the combination of the two 


struck deeply at organizations which 
maintained a large trained staff of sales- | 
men, and had built up a clientele in the) 
face of acute competition under normal | 
conditions. 

A number of salesmen were of necessity 
laid off during the life of the abnormal 
importations duties, whose length of oper- 
The 


on April 26 to give place to a general tariff, 
which is expected to be stable for a time! 
atleast, considerably clarified the posi- 
tion of importers. Practically all foreign- 
made office appliances are now subject 
to a duty of 20 per cent on the landed 
cost. 


Domestic Appliances 
The consensus, of trade opinion appears | 


|} to be that wherever foreign-made office | 


equipment is possessed of special features | 


of design, and where the’ original cost at 
the factory is not prohibitive, there is still | 
considerable business to be done in Great | 
Britain. Being largely a commercial na-| 
tion, its tens of thousands of offices are | 
increasingly falling into line with modern | 
practice, and those that have already done | 
so are valuable advertisements for those 
which have not sought this road to better 
business, 


| Parks 


|Petroleum and Its Products 


'Pipe Lines 


| to meet increase in postage rates. 


| bookkeeping equipment, letter openers, in- 


uest for financial report of insurers in | Hamburg, Commerce Department is advised. 
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tions to tax in Oregon is construed. 
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Full text of Department 
monthly employment review. 
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of Labor's 
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Employment and pay rolls in major indus- 

trial groups declined in May, according to 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Fatalities in industry in New York de- 
crease for month and from year ago. 
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Senate debates Wagner unemployment re- 


lief bill. 
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Mines and Minerals 


Production of anthracite arid bituminous / 
coal for week ended June 11 is announced 
by Department of Commerce. | 
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Bureau to supervise\ auto insurance rates 
in Virginia organized at meeting of repre- 
sentatives of companies. 
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Auto tourists to Spain not required to pay | 
transport tax on cars, advices to Commerce 
Department state. 
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Paper and Printing 


Studies of paper to develop durable qual- | 
ities for use for permanent records con- 
ducted by Bureau of Standards. 
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International park between Montana and 
Canada is dedicated. 
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Patents 


Claims covering structure for supporting | 
crankshaft of internal combustion engines 
used in aircraft held paténtable; In re Wool- | 
gon; Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
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Contempt case continued in Oklahoma oil 
proration proceedings. 
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Common Purchaser, Act of Texas regulat- 
ing private gas pip@lines held void; Texoma 
Natural Gas Co. v. Railroad Commission of 
Texas; District Court, Western District of | 
Texas. 
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New l«cent and 3-cent stamps being issued 
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New 3-cent stamp of Washington bicen- 
tennial issue, in coil form, Sidewise situated, 
available for postage June 24, at Washing- 
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Production Statistics 


Production of anthracite and bituminous 
coal for week ended June 11 is announced 
by Department of Commerce. 


Public Utilities 


Rights exercised by power company in bed 
of river constitute real estate subject to 
taxation, Texas Attorney General’s depart- 
ment rules. 
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Common Purchaser Act of Texas regulat- 
ing private gas pipe lines held void; Texoma 
Natural Gas Co. v. Railroad Commission of 
Texas; District Court, Western District of 
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California utility farm power 


schedules. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission sanctions 
loan of $10,000,000 to Rock Island line from 
Reconstruction fund. 
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New German “Rail-Zeppelin” to be placed 
on regular express run between Berlin and 





manufacturing typewriters at present and, 
although their business is increasing, they 
are not in a position to supply the mar- 
ket. 

Their machines, as the result of tariff 
legislation, and the depreciated pound 
sterling, are less expensive than the stand- 
ard American machine, but. the sales of 
the latter are still made to private buyers 
willing to pay more, on the basis of long, 
trouble-free service. The British manu- | 
facturers of typewriters enjoy one large 
market which has been recently closed to 
the foreign machine—that of British Gov- 
ernment offices, which are pledged to pur- | 
chase material manufactured at home| 
wherever possible. : | 

: Other Office Equipment 

With regard to other types of office 
equipment, the future for the American | 
exporter to Great Britain would appear | 
to lie largely in machines embodying novel | 
features, and original ideas, whose landed 
cost, with duty paid, will not make them 
prohibitive to the small office. 

A certain number of the highest quality 
deevices will find a sale, but the large in- 
stitutions, although representing a good 
market, are being catered for, and it is) 
through the medium-sized offices that the 
important business of the future must 
come. American-made adding machines, 


serting machinery, sealers, stamp affixers, | 
check endorsers and electric time stamps, 
should continue to sell in Great Britain, | 
where prices are reasonably in line with | 
those of local and continental ‘manufac- | 
turers. | 


Price Considerations 


The feature of price deserves the care- 
ful consideration of the American manu- | 
facturer, in consequence of the artificial 
barriers which, must be overcome. The 
English salesmen of American-made ap- | 
pliances are generally energetic and ready 
to push their lines with every means within | 
their power. On the other hand, they 
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Insect Pests Found 
Generally Numerous 


Moths in Western Area Force 
Closing of Many Stores 


May reports to the Bureau of Entomol- | 


ogy indicate an unprecedented flight of 
alfalfa webworm moths in Colorado and 


Wyoming. The enormous numbers of 
these moths necessitated the closing of 
many stores and greatly inconvenienced 


|motorists. The Oriental fruit moth in 


Georgia set a new record for late appear- 
ance by the presence of first-brood larvae 
in twigs the middle of May. The vegetable 
weevil made a new record for its eastern- 
most distribution when it was discovered 
last month in Atlanta, Ga. 

Grasshoppers still hold the limelight be- 
cause of their threat to repeat this year 
the destruction they brought in 1931 to 
grain and forage crops in the West. These 
insects, the reports show, began hatching 
in northern Utah, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Minnesota early 
in May. By the third week of the month 
they were so abundant in Oklahoma and 
parts of Texas that farmers were forced 
to start using poisoned bran to stop their 
spread. 

Other ‘pests that began seriously to 
threaten vegetation in many parts of the 
country in May were cutworms reported 
over most of the United States, the Hes- 


| sian fly, which promises a heavier and 


more general infestation than usual in 
the Wheat Belt, the chinch bug in south- 
ern Illinois and central Missouri, the 
onion thrips on cucumbers and cabbage 


in eastern South Carolina, the Mexican | 


bean beetle in the Middle Atlantic States, 
and the bean leaf hopper in the South 
Atlantic, East Central and lower Missis- 


The local office appliance industry may | must be encouraged as far as possible, in| sippi Valley States. 


be expected, by virtue of the protection | 
it enjoys, to become more important year | 
by year, and foreign products are care- | 
fully studied for their features of design. | 
On the other hand, the British manu- | 
facturers are starting, in most fields, with- 
out the advantage of the experience 
gained by American and continen firms 
over a considerable period of time, and 
without the specialized engineering tradi- | 
tion in this particular type of work which | 
enables the foreign workshop to produce | 
in large numbers, accurate components at 
minimum individual cost. 
British Typewriters | 
So far as typewriters are’ concerned, 
approximately 90 per cent of the machines | 
used in Great Britain is made in other | 
countries, with the United States far in 
the lead among the suppliers. There are 


jie suitable steps to overcome the dis- only two British firms of any importance 


order that the key factor of price may | 
appeal to the average, as well as the| 
wealthy and specialized customers. The 
more standard types of office appliances, 
such as duplicators and addressing ma- 
chines, appear to be coming more and 
more from domestic sources. ‘ 

Although the difficulties of exporting 
office appliances to Great Britain have 
been materially increased by tariff legisla- 
tion and the temporary abandonment of 
the gol@ standard, it would seem that 
there is no justification for the American | 
manufacturer to be content to relinquish 
his hard-earned and controlling position 
in the English market for some time to| 
come. 

By more careful catering for its de- 
mands and “loser cooperation with agents, 





Great Britain may still be considered as 
a@ profitabie and, given a fair trade re- 
vival, an increasing market, 


The green bug in west-central Missouri, 
northwestern Mississippi, and suoth-cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, the corn earworm in 
southern Mississippi and the Gulf Coast 
district of Texas, the alfalfa weevil in the 
San Joaquin Valley of California, the 
sugarcane beetle in Louisiana, and the 
codling moth in Illinois, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, and the Pacific Northwest also 
have made a strong start on a busy sea- 
son, 

The aphid situation in the eastern fruit 
belt, from New York to Virginia, seems 


|} about the same as usual at this time of 


the year. 


| 
The numbers of the pea aphid were | 
| decidedly below normal in Wisconsin and 


Oregon. Reports of heavy infestations of 
alfalfa with this aphid, however, came 
from Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ohio, 
and poem. (Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
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Exhibit by China 
At Chicago Planned 


Consular Invoices to Be Re- 
quired on Imports, Depart- 
ment of Commerce Informed 


The ancient land of China will be rep- 
resented at Chicago’s Century of Progress 
Exposition, according to an announcement 
by the Nationalist Ministry of Industries, 
and forwarded to the Commerce Depart- 
ment from Commercial Attache Julean 
Arnold, Shanghai. 

Details of the Chinese exhibition have 
;not yet been developed, but it is stated 
that it will be one of the most complete 
at the exposition. 

Mr. Arnold also pointed out in his eco- 
nomic cable that the Chinese government 
has announced the intention of requiring 
|consular invoices for imports, presumably 
to become effective in August of this year. 

The Minister of Finance has stated offi- 
cially that during the last four months 
the central government has been able to 
| balance its budget and dispense with bor- 
rowing. He also stated that reorganiza- 
tion of government bonds has placéd them 
|On a sound footing. He warned the gov- 
ernment against further borrowing for 
military or other extraordinary purposes. 

A new railway of 200 kilometers is now 
completed and is operating from Hang- 
chow in a southwesterly direction to 
Lanchi, eventually to connect with Chang- 
sha and Nanchang, it is planned.—(Issued 
by Department of Commerce.) 


International Park 
Between Canada and 
Montana Dedicated 


Region Set Aside to Com- 
memorate the Peaceful 
Relationship Existing 
With the United States 


The Watertown-Glacier International 
Peace Park, situated between Montana 
and Canada as the first international 


peace park established in the world, was 
formally dedicated June 18 as “a new 
step forward in international relations,” 
the Department of the Interior announced 
in a statement describing the significance 
of the ceremony. 

The statement of the Department and 
the dedicatory remarks follow in part: 

A new step forward in international re- 
lations took place today, June 18, when 
the governments of Canada and the 
United States joined in dedicating the 
Waterton-Glacier Internaional Peace Park 
to public use. 

The peace park was created by procla- 
mation of President Hoover, as authorized 
by the Congress of the United States and 
the Canadian Parliament. Its purpose is 
to commemorate the long-existing rela- 
tionship of peace and good will existing 
between the people and the governments 
|of the two countries. For purposes of 
administration the component parts of 
the peace park, the Western Lakes Park 
}of Canada and the Glacier National Park 
in the United States, each will retain its 
nationality and individuality, but to- 
|gether they will form one great interna- 
| tional park that is unique in history. 

Joseph M. Dixon, First Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior represented the Gov- 
ernment of the United States at the dedi- 
catory exercises and read the following 
message from President Hoover: 

“The dedication of the Waterton- 
Glacier International .Peace Park is a 
|further gesture of the good will that has 
so long blessed our relations with our 
Canadian neighbors, and I am gratified 
by the hope and the faith that it will 
forevér be an appropriate symbol of per- 
;/manent peace and friendship.” 


Reapportionment Ruling 
Appealed in Mississippi 


Jackson, Miss., June 18. 


An appeal has been taken to the State 
Supreme Court from the ruling of Chan- 
cellor R. W. Cutrer that the Congressional 
| Redistricting Act is unconstitutional. 
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Patman Measure 


Estopped From’ 


Further Action | 


Present Congress Can Not 
Act on Bonus for Veterans 
Unless New Legislation 
For Payment Is Offered 


Further consideration of the bonus bill 
(H. .R. 7726)° was estopped during the 


present Congress at a night session June 
17, when, after defeat of the measure, 
the Senate voted to table a motion to re- 


defeated. 


-Further action on the bonus question by 
this Congress would require introduction 
of new legislation, which would go through 
the regular course of new bills, it was 


passage while the nay votes totaled 62, ex- 
ceeding the’ prediction made during de- 


bate that the measure would fail by a 
two-to-one vote. 


Motion to Reconsider 

Immediately following the vote but be- 
fore its formal announcement, Senators 
Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, and 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, changed 
their votes from yea to nay that they 
might move to reconsider the vote. Neither 
pressed his motion, however, and Senator 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, who had 
voted against the bill, presented a motion 
for reconsideration. : 


A motion to lay on the table the Reed 
motion, which would preclude its consider- 
ation .again, was entered by Senator 
Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, and was 
agreed to by a vote of 44 to 26. 


Reported Adversely 


Action on the measure came following 
a full day of debate, the Senate having 
begun its consideration immediately upon 
convening at 11 a. m. and proceeding with- 
out interruption until the final vote. 
Senate leaders had sought early vote on 
the bill, when it was received from the 
House Jume 15. A meeting of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, to which it was 
referred, was held June 16 and an ad- 


= report, 14 to 2, submitted the same 
ay. F 


The roll call by which the bill was de- 
feated follows: 
For the bill, 18: 

Republicans (7).—Blaine, Brookhart, Frazier, 
Norbeck, Robinson (Ind.), Schall, Steiwer. 

Democrats (10).—Ashurst, Black, ‘Sratton, 
Wheeler, Broussard, Byrnes, Caraway, McGill, 
Neely, Sheppard. 

Farmer-Labor (1).—Shipstead. 
Against the bill, 62: 

Republicans. (35).—Austin, Barbour, Borah, 
Capper, Carey, Couzens, Dale, Davis, Fess, 
Glenn, Goldsborough, Hale Hastings, Hatfield, 
Hebert, Howell, Johnson, Jones, Kean, La 
Follette, McNary, Metcalf, Moses, Norris, Od- 
die, Patterson, Reed, Shortridge, Smoot, 
Thomas (Idaho), Townsend, Vandenberg, Wal- 
cott, Watson, White. 

Democrats (27).—Bankhead, Barkley, Bulk- 
ley, Cohen, Connally, Coolidge, Copeland, Cos- 
tigan, Dill, Fletcher, George, Glass, Gore, 
Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, Kendrick, King, 
Lewis, Logan, Robinson (Arkansas), Thomas 
(Oklahoma), ‘Trammell, Tydings, Wagner, 
Walsh (Massachusetts), Walsh (Montana). 
Pairs, 14: 

For the bill—Outting and Nye, Repub- 
licans; Smith, Long, Bulow, McKellar and 
Pittman, Democrats. 

Agginstthe bill—Waterman, Bingham and 
| Ke Republicans; Stephens, Bailey, Hull 
and Swanson, Democrats. 





Conventions on Claims 
Renewed With Mexico 


The renewals of the General and the 
Special Claims Conventions, United States 
and Mexico, for a further two-year period 
were signed today in Mexico City. At the 
same time, the representatives of the two 
Governments signed two protocols, one for 
each convention, relating to the function- 
ing of the Commissions and covering such 
matters as the expediting of the hearing 
of the claims, the fixing of the place of' 
future meetings, the submission of evi- 
dence, and the proposing of certain 
standards of interpretation—(Issued by 
Department of State.) 


Terraces Halt Erosion 


Measurements at the Federal soil erosion 
experiment station at Guthrie, Okla., show 
that 35 times as much soil is washed away 
from unterraced land as from terraced areas. 
—(Department of Agriculture.) 
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School Finaneing 
On Sounder Basis 


Sought by States 


Promoting Surveys Looking 
Toward Revision of Local 
Systems, Says Federal Of- 
fice of Education 


Practically all States are now promoting 
studies to put the financing of public 
schools on a sounder basis, the Federal 
Office of Education announces in a state- 
ment appearing in the current issue of 
“School Life,” made public June 18. 


Last year State governments expended 
approximately $354,000,000 for education, 
with finance bills outnumbering all other 


000 by the General Education Board to 
the National Survey of School Finance, 
beiag conducted by the Office of tduca- 
tion under the authorization of Congress 
but for which no appropriation was made 
for its continuation, will enable it to com- 
plete certain special investigations in co- 
operation with the States by October. The 
following additional information was sup- 
plied from the statement: 


School Financing Aided 


Movements now under way in practically 
all the States to put the financing of 
public schools on a sounder basis will be 
materially aided by a nation-wide study 
of problems and practices in State aid 
which will be -completed under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Office of Education 
in October. 

The General Education Board has an- 
nounced a grant of $25,000 for the com- 
pletion of this major project of the Na- 
tional Survey of School Finance. 

The School Finance Survey, authorized 
by Congress as a four-year study to give 
school boards much-needed information 
to assist them in economical financing of 
education in our 150,000 independent 
school districts and 48 States, faced tem- 
pgrary suspension on July 1. Funds for 
the second year’s work were eliminated 
in Congress through the necessities of the 
economy program. 

The grant from the General Education 
Board will enable the work started on one 
project to be carried to completion by 
early Fall, in time to supply State Legis- 
latures, upon request, with informs‘ion 
which shall be of great assistance to tk em 
in the 1933 legislative session. All ot.er 
projects of the National Survey of School 
Finance will be postponed. 


Tax Groups Organized 


State superintendents of schools have 
nominated committees of leading citizens, 
educators, legislators, and tax experts to 
study the data produced by the national 
State aid investigation. Men and women 
recommended by the State superintend-| 
ents have been appointed as State coop-| 
erating committees by United States Com- 
missioner of Education William John} 
Cooper. 

Since each State has its own special 
problems in the matter of State aid to 
education, these committees will be able 
to study their own problems in the light 
of information collected for all 48 States. 

All important legislation is based on 
factual information collected on a given 
problem. The need by State legislators! 
for data on educational expenditures is| 
revealed by the fact that school finance 
leads all other educational legislation in 
total number of bills considered. Expendi- 
tures by State governments for education 
last year totaled approximately $354,- 
000,000. 

Experts believe that large amounts of} 
these funds are distributed to local com- 
munities by methods which do not yield 
the States as great returns as more equi- 
table methods which can be devised when 
more facts are available. Data collected 
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Shipping Nominee | Economy Program Completed 


Debated in Senate 


Naming of T. V, O’Connor to 
Board Is Both Criticized 
And Defended 


The nomination of T. V. O’Connor, of 
New York, for reappointment as a mem- 
ber of the United States Shipping Board 
of which he is now chairman, was criti- 
cized and defended in the Senate June 18 
when the name was reached for con- 
sideration on the executive calendar. No 
conclusion was reached, however, and the 
name was returned to the calendar at the 
end of the executive session. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
opposed confirmation of Mr. O’Connor, as 
a man “totally unfit” and one whom the 
Senate would be “derelict in duty” in ac- 
cepting as a public officer. Against this, 
however, Senator Copeland (Dem.), of 
New -York, asserted that “not a single 
charge had been proved” against the nom- 
inee,.who was held by the New York Sen- 
ator to have “served the country well and 
faithfully.” 

Senator McKellar’s complaint was that 
Mr. O’Connor had been guilty of improper 
actions respecting loans to shipping com- 
panies, hut Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, maintained that most of the 
loans which the Tennessee Senator had 
criticized had been made under a statute 
since changed. Senator White (Rep.), of 
Maine, told the Senate in this connection 
that the provisions of law governing the 
loans had been “mandatory” and that 
“if blame attaches anywhere, it belongs 
to Congress.” 


Germany Applies 
System of Barter 


In Foreign Trade 


Goods Are Exchanged or 
Received in Settlement of 
Frozen Credits, Says 
American Vice Consul 


By C. W. Gray 
Vice Consul, Berlin, Germany 

-Increasing difficulties in international 
trade, arising from the fluctuation and 
depreciation of currency and particularly 
from the foreign-exchange restrictions en- 
forced by many countries, has occasioned 
considerable interest in Germany in the 
possibilities of barter trade. 

The inability of Germany exporters, 
either to obtain remittances from foreign 
countries for past deliveries or to receive 
any reasonable assurances of payments 
for future shipments, has forced the in- 
vestigation of possible methods of meet- 
ing the situation, and accounts for the 
consideration now being given to barter 
arrangements. 


Foreign-exchange Clearing 


Barter in its purest and most primitive 
form, that is, the direct exchange of goods, 
has made no appreciable headway. The 
difficulties surrounding such a procedure 
are enormous, and its practice would tend 
to disrupt existing trade channels. 

The direct form of barter, it is held, 
could only be successfully carried out be- 
tween governments and is not practical 
as between individuals. 

A second form of barter involves a 
method of liquidating private debts aris- 
ing out of international trade which are 
past due and unpaid on account of for- 
eign-exchange control. This form is con- 
sidered to have more chance of success, 
as it permits the exchange of goods with- 
out disrupting established trade channels 
and without violating the exchange regu- 
lations of the varjous countries. It is, in 
fact, a sort of foreign-exchange clearing 


in the nation-wide comparative study |arrangement. 


will enable States to effect economies by 
comparing methods with those of their 
sister States. 

Equitable Burdens Sought 

The State aid study will provide in- 
dices for measuring educational programs 
in various counties of a State so that aid 
can be distributed with more certainty of 
equity. It will make possible identifica- 
tion of the strong and weak points of 
each State’s school finance program. 

It will provide a complete description 
of the school aid plans of each State and 
show how it operates in typical districts. 
It will reveal the high and low points of 
school expenditures in each State. It will 
provide the best available information on 
property assessment for State aid. It will 
summarize and appraise findings of tax 
commissions, State departments, and tax 
experts on the relation of needed changes 
to State-aid provisions. 

It will indicate the extent of the mini- 
mum program which each State is justi- 
fied in supporting from a State and also 
from a national point of view. It will 
suggest the key points for improvement 
in each State. 


Marriages Show Decline 
During Year in Illinois 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to the returns received, 
there were 71,635 marriages performed in 
Illinois during the year 1931, as com- 
pared with 75,961 in 1930, representing a 
decrease of 4,326 or 5.7 per cent. In 1922, 
there were 75,208 marriages performed. 

During the year 1931 there were 13,883 
divorces granted in the State, as compared 
with 15,432 in 1930, representing a de- 
crease of 1,549 or 10 per cent. In 1922, 
there were 11,057 divorces granted. There 
were 204 marriages annulled in 1931, as 
compared with 203 in 1930. 

The estimated population of the State 
of Illinois on July 1, 1931, was 7,718,000, 
and on July 1, 1930, 7,659,000, On the 
basis of these estimates, the number of 
marriages per 1,000 of the population was 
9.3 in 1931, as against 9.9 in 1930; and 
the number of divorces per 1,000 of the 
population was 1.80 in 1931, as against | 
2.01 in 1930. 

The number of marriages was furnished 
by the County Clerk of each county, and 
the number of divorces by the Clerk of 
the Circuit Court of each county and 
City Clerks having divorce jurisdiction. 
The figures for 1931 are preliminary and 
subject to correction—(Issued by Bu- 
reau of the Census.) 





Tourists to Spain Exempt 
From Auto Transport Tax 


Tourists visiting Spain, who bring their 
automobiles with them to tour the coun- 
try, may enter them as part of their 
“baggage” and will not be required to pay 
the regular transport tax, according to a 
recent order of the Spanish Ministry of 
Finance, states a report from Consul 
Thomas ‘McEnelly, Barcelona, 

According to the order, the unloading or 
loading of such vehicles will be considered 
as the discharge or embarkation of the 
baggage of the passengers to whom the 
vehicles belong, and will not be consid- 
ered a commercial operation for the pur- 

of tonnage tax. The cars must be 
ncluded in the list of baggage, with ex- 
clusion of any mention in the ship’s mani- 
festo; it is stated.—(Issued by the Depart- 
ment 6f Commerce.) . 
, 





Barter Exchange in Berlin — 

One of the most interesting and impor- 
tant examples of an actual organization 
created for the promotion of barter trade 
is the International Goods Clearing Co. of 
Bremen (Internationale Warenclearing G. 
m. b. H.), which includes in its board 
of directors the president of the Bremen 
Chamber of Commerce, the managing di- 
rector of the North German Lloyd Co., 
and other prominent business men. Ac- 
cording to the prospectus of this organi- 
zation: 

“The purpose and aim of the new com- 
pany is to act as a mediator between im- 
porters and exporters and to negotiate 
with the domestic and foreign authorities 
with a view of facilitating the exchange 
of the products of the various countries. 

“The company contemplates beginning 
negotiations with those countries where 
the foreign trade has already shown con- 
siderable declines. The operations of the 
company are to be restricted to acting as 
a mediator and trustee for the importers 
and exporters concerned, and all trans- 
actions are to be considered as strictly 
confidential.” : 

Conversations held with business men 
interested in the International Goods 
Clearing Co. show plainly that the prime 
purpose of the concern is to overcome the 
difficulties of existing foreign-exchange 
regulations. It was stated by the founders 
that the new company is only an emer- 
gency measure, and that the firm would 
be discontinued as soon as conditions as- 
sume a more normal aspect. 

Various reports indicate that German 
goods have been exchanged for such prod- 
ucts as almonds, carpets, cattle, hides, 
wool, tobacco, etc. It is understood that 
the Leune Werk has negotiated to exchange 
fertilizer for Egyptian cotton, and that 
Krupp has shipped machinery to Den- 
mark, which is to be paid for in cattle. 
It is also reported that the German Dye 
Trust has received 720 carloads of wheat 
from Hungary, in settlement of outstand- 
ing frozen credits in that country. 

Practical Disadvantages of Method 

The development of barter trade is not 
simple and it has many disadvantages. 
In the first place, it calls for the creation 
of a similar organization in each coun- 
try, operating to the detriment of the reg- 
ular business of banks, which have here- 
tofore acted as clearing houses for inter- 
national payments. 

Furthermore, barter requires the ex- 
change of goods of equal value, since it 
does not furnish any means of liquidating 
trade balances, and the trade between 
two countries is seldom evenly balanced. 
Then, too, barter provides no way of ad- 
justing inequalities in credit requirements. 

With German import trade steadily de- 
clining and with German importers handi- 
capped by the foreign-exchange restric- 
tions, it seems likely that the barter 
movement will receive more and more at- 
tention. At any rate, business men seem 
to be willing to give it a trial. 

However, in all quarters it is considered 
only as an emergency measure, as it is 
recognized that in the long run barter 
is not beneficial to Germany, in that it 
does permit the accumulation of a favor- 
able trade balance essential for the pay- 
ment of outstanding foreign debts. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion 
in Germany that, if the foreign-exchange 
situation throughout the world continues 
to get worse, the trend toward barter 
trade in. Germany will strengthen, and 
the Government may, be forced to en- 
courage this method as, the usual trade 
channel& bécome closed. ~ me 


‘ 








Conferees in Agreement on Provisions; House 
Asked for Instructions on Salaries 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tions, etc., the Committee of Conference 
have reached no agreement.” 


The conference agreed to the Senate 
amendment providing that not to exceed 
12 per cent of any appropriation for any 
executive department of independent es- 
tablishment for the mscal year 1933 may 
be transferred, with the ‘approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget, to any other ap- 
propriation under the same department 
or establishment. No appropriation could 
be increased by more than 15 per cent by} 
such transfer. 


The conferees agreed to the Senate 
amendment which would reduce authori- 
zations heretofore granted by law for con- 
struction of public works, whether or not 
appropriations have been made heretofore 
by 10 per cent of the iimit of the cost 
fixed in such authorization. 

The following information was obtained 
from the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House: 





Agreement Not Reached 


Regarding Salaries 

Amendment 46: On this amendment, | 
embracing Title I of part two of the bill, 
relating to furloughs, permanent and tem- 
porary salary reductions, etc., the com- 
mitte of conference have reached no 
agreement. 

Amendment 47: This amendment elim- 
inates the House provision requiring the 
permanent separation from the service of 
employes who reach or have reached the 
retirement age. The House recedes with 
an amendment restoring the House pro- 
vosions and adding a proviso which au- 
thorizes the President to exempt from 
the operation of the section when in his 
judgment the public interest requires, 
persons designated by him. 

House recedes from amendment 48. 

Senate recedes on amendment 49. 

House recedes on amendment 50, pro- 
viding that deductions from compensation 
for the purpose of making up retirement 
funds shall be based on the regular rate 
of compensation for employes. 

House receds on amendment 52, striking 
out the House provisions reducing certain 
traveling and per diem allowances by $2 
each, 


House recedes on amendment 54. This 
amendment brings officers of the military 
services under the provision of law relat- 
ing to per mile allowances for motor cycle 
and automobile travel in cases where such 
travel is authorized. 

House recedes on amendment 57, reduc- 
ing domestic per diem allowances to $5 
per day and foreign per diem allowances to 
$6 per day. 

House agrees to Senate amendment 
limiting expenditure for transportation for 





automobiles in the War and Navy De- 
partment. 


Provision Concerning 
Pay for Overtme 


House recedes on overtime pay provi-| 
sion with an amendment inserting the 
substance of the House provision except 
that the differential in compensation for 
regular night work is reduced by one-half 
instead of eliminated. 


The Senate recedes on amendment 62%. 
This amendment substitutes for the House 
provision that any officers retired from | 
the military services and holding a civilian | 
office under the United States or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall not be entitled to 
retired pay in excess of an amount which 
combined with the annual rate of com- 
pensation from such office makes the total 
rate from both sources more than $3,000, 
a provision that the combined rate from 
both sources shall not exceed the rate of 
pay and allowances which such officer was 
receiving immediately before his retire- 
ment. 


The House recedes on amendment 63, 
striking out the House provision which 
excepted from the provisions of the House 
bill limiting the retired pay of persons 
employed by the Government, officers of 
the emergency officers retired list and per- 
sons retired for disability in line of duty. 
House recedes on amendment 64 excepting 
persons whose retired pay plus civilian 
pay amounts to less than $3,000, and emer- 
gency officers retired for disability in- 
curred in combat with an enemy of the 
United States. 


Senate recedes on amendment 67, which 
strikes out the provisions of the House bill 
relating to the dismissal of married per- | 
sons in the reduction of any personnel in 
Government service. 


Conferees agreed to restore the House 
provisions authorizing the Postmaster 
General to make temporary assignment 





in the Postal Service for the fiscal year 
1933. { 


Section Relating 
To Leave Reduction 


House recedes on amendment 69, per- 
manently reducing annual leave to 15 
days. Recedes with an amendment un- 
der which “no civilian officer or employes 
of the Government who receives annual 
leave with pay shall be granted annual 
leave with absence with pay in excess 
of 15 days in any one year, excluding 
Sundays and legal holidays. Leave un- 
used in any one year may be cumultative 
in any succeeding year. Civilian officers 
and employes of the Panama Canal lo- 
cated on the isthmus who are American 
citizens and officers and employes of the 
foreign services holding official stations 
outside the continental United States are 
excepted.” Present 30-day sick-leave pro- 
vision is not affected, save that the Pres- 
ident is authorized to formulate regula- 
tions to obtain uniformity in the various 
departments. 


House recedes on amendment 70. This) 
amendment authorized and directed the| 
heads of departments and estabiishments 
to furlough without pay employes carried 
on their rolls such time as in their judg- 
ment is necessary to keep within the ap- 
propriation made for the fiscal year 1933. 
“The higher salaried shall be furloughed 
first whenever possible without injury to 
the service, and regulations shall be pro- 
mulgated by the President to secure uni- 
form action by the heads of the depart- 
ments and establishments in applying this 
section.” | 

House recedes on amendments 72 and 73. 
These substitute for the $10,000,000 limita- 
tion contained in the House bill on the 
amount which may be expended for print- 


ing and binding, a limitation of $8,000,000 Wi 


upon the amount which may be obligated 
for such purposes. 


House recedes on amendment 74, strik- 
ing out the allocations made by the House 
and $225,000 for farmers’ bulletins, and in- 
cludes within the limitations upon obliga- 
tions certain printing done elsewhere than 
at the Government Printing Office. In re- 
ceding the House conferees inserted the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment 
restoring the House provisions relating 
to the legislative branch and eliminating 
the provision for farmers’ bulletins. 


House recedes on amendment 107. This 





provides that the Shipping Board shall 
hereafter consist of three members, 
whereas the House bill provides for four 
members. 


House receive on amendment 107. This 
authorizes not to exceed 15 per cent of 
any appropriation for an executive de- 
partment or independent establishment 
for the municipal government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year 1933 
to be transferred with the approval of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget or 
in the case of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments with the approval of the President, 
to any other appropriation or appropria- 
tions under the same department or es- 
tablishment. No appropriation is to be 
increased more than 15 per cent by such 
transfers. The statements for such trans- 
ferred are to be included in the budget 
for the fiscal year 1936 and these made 
up to the time of the submission of the 
budget for the fiscal year 1934, and all 
contemplated for the remainder of the 
fiscal year 1933, are to be included in the 
budget for the fiscal year 1934. 


House recedes on amendment 106 re- 
lating to vocational training, except the 
provisions substituting for the appropri- 
ation for the fiscal year 1933 made by the 
Smith-Hughes Act for the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education an authorization 
of an appropriation of the same amount. 

House recedes on amendment 111, re- 
ducing authorizations heretofore granted 
by law for construction of public works 


whether appropriations have or have not| 


been made therefore, by 10 percent of the 
limit of cost fixed mn such authorization. 
Recedes with provision that where con- 
tract has been made at a cost less than 


that upon which the authorization has | 


been based, such cost would not, unless 
authorized by the President, be increased 
by any charges not essential for comple- 
tion of the project. 


Restriction Provided 
On Rental Rates 


House recedes on amendment 113, pro- 
viding that in case of leases hereafter 
or renewals of leases previously made the 
rental paid for any building to be occu- 
pied for Government purposes shall not 
exceed the annual rate of 15 per cent of 
the fair market value of the premises 
at the date of the lease. The amendment 
does not apply to leases of premises in 
foreign countries for use of the United 
States. 

House recedes on amendment 114, pro- 
viding that the per diem fee for jurors 
now fixed at $4 shall be fixed at $3 for 
1933, and the per diem fee now fixed at 
$2 shall be $1.50 during 1933, and that 
provisions for per diem expenses of sub- 
sistence of witnesses shall be suspended 
for that year. 

House recedes on amendment 115, au- 
thorizing the President to reorganize Gov- 
ernment bureaus. Recedes with an 
amendment which inserts the provisions 
of the Senate amendment except those 
relating to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. 
visions apply to the merging of such activ- 
ities except those of a purely military na- 
ture as in the judgment of the President 
may be common to both. 


House recedes on amendment 127, 
changing the date of the consolidation of 
Navigation Bureau and Steamship Inspec- 
— Service from July 1, 1932, to Oct. 1, 


|Changes Regarding 


Classing of Personnel 


House recedes on amendment 131. This 
transfers the duties, powers and functions 
of the Personnel Classification, Board to 
the Civil Service Commission, whereas the 
House bill authorized the President to 
make transfer by executive order. 


Senate recedes on amendment 132, re- 





taining the position of Director of Classi- | 


ficaion, which was abolished by House 
bill. House agrees to Senate provision 
that Personnel Classification Board trans- 
fer take place Oct. 1, 1932. 


House recedes on amendment 150, strik- 
ing out provisions in the House bill that 
upon transfer of the Radio Division to 
the Federal Radio Commission all officers 
not, in the judgment of the President, 
indispensable to the efficient operation 
of the Federal Radio Commission shall 
be dismissed. 


House recedes on amendment 162 and 
163. These provide that the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Veterans Relief 
shall be composed of five members of 
the Senate and five members of the House 
instead of seven members of each House 
as provided in the House bill. 
recedes on amendment 164, fixing the 
date by which the Joint Committee on 
Veterans Relief shall report as Jan. 1, 
1933, rather than the first Monday in 
zener, 1932, as provided in the House 


German ‘Rail-Zeppelin’ 


House also} 


To Replace Express Train | 


Germany’s recently developed 
Zeppelin,” which has been undergoing 
trial tests, will be put on a regular sched- 
uled run between Berlin and Hamburg 
during the coming Summer, according to a 
uers from Consul John H. Bruins, Ham- 

urg. 
made in two hours, about half the time 
required at present. 


The so-called “Rail-Zep” will take the 
place of one of the regular express trains, 
it is said, and if it proves satisfactory 
three or four additional “Zeps” will be 
added. 


Some changes will be made in the origi-| 


nal design, it is reported, lightweight in- 
ternal combustion motors being used for 
motive power instead of the air propellers 
as originally intended. The new car will 


use the streamline shape and is expected | 


to maintain an average speed of 120 kilo- 
meters per hour.—(Issued by Department 
of Commerce.) 


Bills and Resolutions 


Signed by the President | 


President Hoover has approved bills re- | 


cently passed by Congress, as follows: 


June 16.—H. R. 8907. An Act to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire land 
adjoining Lawrence (Mass.) post-office site. 

June 17.—H. R. 4738. An Act to incorporate 
the Disabled American Veterans of the World 


ar. 
8. 3911. An Act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of. Columbia to close 
Quintana Place, between Seventh Street and 
Seventh Place Northwest. 

June 18 

8. ¢736. An Act to authorize The Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Com- 
pany to extend its present track connection 
with the United States Navy Yard so as to 
provide adequate railroad facilities in connec- 
tion with the development of Buazards Point 
as an industrial area in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 10048. An Act granting to the Metro- 
politan Water District of Southern California 
certain public and .reserved lands of the 
United tes in the counties of Los es, 
Riverside, and San Bernardino, in the State 
of California. 


It is said that the run will be) 


“Rail- | 


| Govern t i 
In these departments the pro-| ay a aa mete oped yin 








Relief Bill Offers |Alien Law Change 
Except for Reduction in Pay Prudent Econom 


9 


Says Mr. Wagner 


Federal Investment in Build- 

ing Projects Would Save 

193 Millions in Current 
Expenditures, He Says 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


that gasoline taxes collected in 1931 
amounted to $536,397,458 and that regis- 
tration fees, licenses, etc., contributed 
$344,347,654. 

The carefully protected program of 
building construction is a productive in- 
vestment, he stated. Once this bill is 
passed the Federal work can go for- 
ward. No.local legislative action can hin- 
der it. No investigation by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is neces- 
sary before it can be launched. The Fed- 
eral construction is that part of the $2,- 
000,000,000 program from which we can 
expect the earliest results. 


“It is my view,” said the New York 
Senator, “that the bill which is before 


us is entirely innocent of the charge that | 


if unbalances the budget. On the con- 
trary, by eliminating $193,000,000 from 
current appropriations for permanent im- 
provements and financing the construction 


of these improvements through the emer-| 
gency construction fund the bill actually | 


helps to balance the budget and reduces 
that extent the present burden of tax- 
ation. 3 


“The time is more than ripe for the; 


people of the United States to abandon 
their despair and throw their organized 
strength into the battle against depression. 

“Through the program of construction 


gine which will help pull us out of the 
slough in which we have been bogged for 
three long years. This bill has within it 
the promise of assistance in setting the 
wheels of private industry agoing, in caus- 
ing the channels of trade once more to 
flow with the commerce of a busy people. 

“No such national attempt has ever 
before been made in a deliberate effort to 
check a depression. We can not lose, for 
the bridges we engineer, the buildings we 
erect add to the permanent wealth of this 
Nation and we have the world to gain 
for we shall contribute to the happiness of 
our people, conserve their character and 
preserve their morale.” 


Planning for Winter Advised 


Senator Davis (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
discussing the question of relief in gen- 
eral, urged the passage of legislation now 
before Congress for continuation of re- 
habilitation work. 

_ “Now is the opportune time to proceed 
into a public works program,” he said, 
“but on a sound business principle. There 
should be no reckless or indiscriminate 
expenditure of funds. A large public 
works program would stimulate business.” 

He maintained that such a program 
would be reflected also in labor. “It’s 
time for us to begin immediately and pro- 
vide for. our unemployed and their depend- 
ents in the coming Winter,” he said. “If 
human misery is to be relieved, the Federal 
C What else 
is there to do but to care for the unem- 


| ployed?” 


Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, de- 
clared the program should be larger than 
that proposed in the pending relief bill. 


“The amount in this bill will not in my| 


judgment do the job,” he said. “We ought 
to have a program big enough so that 
business men will realize that here is 
something that will accomplish the pur- 
pose and provide employment. 


gency by a program big enough to do it,” 
continued the Nebraska Senator, “that 
fact itself will have a large psychological 


——e on industry and the public in gen- 
eral.” 


in the CONGRESS <r the 
UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of June 18, 1932 


Senate 
HE Senate convened at 11 a. m., June 


18, following a night session June 17. | 


The unfinished business, the relief 


bill (H. R. 12445) was laid before the 


Senate. 

Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 
sought to obtain unanimous consent for 
consideration of the Philippine Inde- 
pendence bill (H. R. 7233) at night ses- 
sions June 20 and 21. Objection was 
made by Senator Copeland (Dem.), 
of New York. 


Objection was made by, Senator Van- | 


denberg (Rep.), of Michigan, to a re- 
quest of Senator Hawes to make the 
Philippine bill the unfinished business 
following disposal of the relief bill. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, asked 
unanimous consent to consider the in- 
dependent: offices appropriation bill. 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
objected. 

Senator Wagner then addressed the 
Senate on the relief bill. 

A message from the House announced 
action on certain legislation. 

Senator Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode 
Island, obtained unanimous consent to 
publish in the Congressional Record the 
Supreme Court opinion in the case test- 
ing George Otis Smith’s right to his seat 
as Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, 

Passage of pending rehabilitation leg- 
islation was urged by Senator Davis 
(Rep.), of Pensylvania. 

Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, 
proposed an amendment to the bill to 
extend certain of its provisions to 
Indians, but later withdrew it. 
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| anthracite during the week ‘ended June 11) 


| proposed in this bill we can build an en-| 


Use of Oyster Shells 


|latter, when digested, supplies the neces- 


| tons valued at $443, 
“If we are prepared to meet the emer-| ones.t00 in 1900. 








Upon receipt of a message from the | 
House announcing disagreement to Sen- | 


ate amendments to the War Department 


pes 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


June 18, 1932 


9:30 a. m.—Senator Norbeck (Rep.), 
of South Dakota, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, calied to discuss the home-loan 
bank bill. 

10:15 a. m.—Adolph-C. Miller, a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 


11 a. m—Charles F. Adams, Secretary 
of the Navy, called. 


11:15 a. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 


of the Treasury, called to discuss pro- | 


posed further reductions in the Treas- 
ury-Post Office appropriation bill. 

12:15 p. m.—William N. Doak, Secre- 
tary of Labor, called to discuss depart- 
mental matters. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. . 





| New York City, called up a special rule 


up June 20, 


Pron 3 


pproved in House 


| 
Passes Bill to Clarify Rights of | 
Immigrants Under 
Future Treaties 


The House on June 18, at the request of | 
the Department of State, passed a pill | 


(H. R. 8766) amending the sixth excep-| 
tion in section 3 of the Immigration Act | 
of 1924, with reference to nonimmigrant | 
status of certain aliens. It is designed to} 
clarify the wording of the section to make | 
pr the intent of Congress to favor ex-| 
epting. only treaty aliens coming to the) 
United States to engage in trade of an | 
international character’ and not purely | 
local trade. 

It proposes that no greater rights of 
entry shall be conferred upon aliens en- | 
tering the United States under future| 


treaties than under those entered into| 


| Since 1924. It also is designed, according | 


to its sponsors, to tighten immigration | 
laws in connection with the terms on! 
which wife and cnild accompany such} 
alien trader. t 


Soft and Hard Coal Output | 
Show Increase for Week 


The total production of soft coal during | 
the week ended June 11, including lignite 
and coal coked at the mines, is estimated 
at 3,975,000 net tons. This is an increase 
over the output in the preceding week, 
which was interrupted by the Memorial 
Day holiday. Compared with the full-time | 
week of May 28, there is a decline of 275,- 
000 tons, or 6.5 per cent. Production dur- 
ing the week in 1931 corresponding with| 
of June 11 amounted to 6,674,000 net | 
ons. 


The total production of Pennsylvania 


is estimated at 557,000 net tons. While| 
this figure is 34,000 tons higher than that 
for the preceding week, when working time | 
was curtailed by the Memorial Day holi- 
day, the average daily rate of output indi- 
cates a decrease of 11.3 per cent.—(Issued 
by Department of Commerce.) 


In Poultry Feed Grows 


Value of Market Expanded to 
Two Millions in 1931 


The value of oyster shells to the pro- 
ducer of oysters has increased from less 
than $100,000 in 1918 to approximately 
$2,000,000 in 1931, and in the same period | 
an export business has been developed 
which reached its peak last’year with the 
shipment abroad of oyster shells valued 
at $514,704, according to information made! 
public, June 15, by the Department of 
Commerce. Much of this growth has been | 
the result of research conducted by the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries in co- 
operation with various seacoast States, it | 
is pointed out. 

Several years ago oyster shells were 
used primarily for road construction, but 
scientific investigation disclosed that these 
Shells contained many important values 
for poultry feed, including lime. Today, 
such shells are considered a necessary in- 
gredient in practically all mixed poultry 
feeds, due to the grit and the lime. The 


sary lime for the formation of egg shells. 

Although there was a slight decline in 
the value of oyster shells to the producers 
in 1931 compared with earlier years, ex- 
ports were greater in 1931 than ever be- 
fore. Exports last year totaled 53,189 tons 
valued at $514,704 compared with 49,533 
tons valued at $496,302 in 1930, and 42,749 


About three-fourths of the oyster shells 
exported from the United States is pur- 
chased by the United Kingdom. Other 
purchasers are Canada, Belgium, Ger- 
many and The Netherlands.—(Issued by 
Department of Commerce.) 


appropriation bill, Senator Reed (Rep.), 
of Pennsylvania, moved that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and that 
conferees be appointed. The motion was 

agreed to and conferees were named. | 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
aap the relief bill. 

n amendment to the bill providin 
$15,335,000 for construction of military 
posts was agreed to, the funds to come 
from the aliotment of $50,000,000 in the 
bill for construction purposes. 

Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
urged the advisability of an interna- 
tional conference on silver. 

The Senate then proceeded to consid- 
eration of executive vusiness and three 
treaties were ratified. 

Upon the nomination of T. V. O’Con- 
nor to be chairman of the Shipping 
Board coming up, Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, opposed its con- 
firmation. 

Senator Smoot asked unanimous con- 
sent to take up the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 435) to amend the Revenue Act re- 
lating to oil and gasoline tax collec- 
tions. Objection was made by Senator 
Copeland. 

_A message from the House announced 
disagreement to Senate amendments to 
the Navy Department appropriation bill 
and asked for a conference. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, addressed the Senate in support 
of the nomination of Mr. O’Connor. 

The Senate recessed at 5:25 p. m. to 
‘11 a. m., June 20. 

A 


House of Representatives 
Tae House met at noon on June 18. 
On motion of Representative Collins 
(Dem.), of Meridian, Miss., the War De- 
partment appropriation bill (H. R. 
11897) was taken from the Speaker's 
desk, all Senate amendment disagreed to 
and conferees appointed. The House 
later was advised of the Senate’s agree- 
ment to the conference. 
Representative O’Connor (Dem.), of 


for immediate consideration of the Sen- 


\ rejected, 


| Jones. 
| propriation matters could be disposed of 





ate bill (S. 4780) to amend the Recon- | 
struction Finance Corporation Act to 
make clear that the application of the 
Corporation’s allocation to agriculture 
includes livestock, dairy, and poultry 
farming as well as crop production. The 
rule was adopted and the bill debated. 
The bill was passed by a viva voce vote. 
(Discussion of the bill is printed on 
page 7.) 

The conference report on the econ- 
omy program was presented by Repre- 
sentative McDuffie (Dem.), of Monroe- 
ville, Ala., chairman of the House con- 
ferees on that measure. He said con- 
ferees agreed on all provisions except 
that dealing with Government employes’ | 
salaries and that the bill will be called | 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

A rule was presented for considera- 
tion of a bill (H. R. 12360) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to enter 
into contract to purchase the Grand 
Central Station post office and office 


| whole frame was exposed to sunlight. 
|the end of the experiment the material 
| kept under the grass-green glass was still 


Legislative Plan 
Of Congress for 
Week Is Outlined 

Measures’ om \Cilesiini al 
House and Senate for.Con-- 


sideration and _ Action 
During Week Are Listed 


[Continued from Page 1,.] 


Congress, the Library of Congress, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Botanical Gar- 
dens, etc., has already been disposed of by 
adoption by both Houses of the confer- 
ence report on part one. 

The parliamentary situation in the Sen- 
ate, according to Senator McNary (Rep.), 
of Oregon, assistant majority leader, ‘is 
such that the relief bill must stay as the’ 
immediate business until it is dispoged of, 
except for executive matters and confer- 
ence’ reports. Senator McNary stated. 
orally that the supporters of the relief 
bill had made known their intentions to 
keep other subjects off the floor until they 
have had a vote on the Wagner bill. Y 

An attempt was made to gain consid- 
eration for the independent offices appro- 
priation bill, June 18, but it was unsuc- 
cessful because Senator Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, sponsor of the relief meas- 
ure, declared he regarded his bill as just 
as important as the appropriations. 

Under Senate rules, conference reports 
are privileged and may be called up for , 
consideration whenever those in charge de- * 
sire to do so. This will enable action on 
the report of the conferees who have 
reached an agreement on all items in the 
economy program excepting the pay cut- 
furlough controversy, but Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, chairman of the 
Senate conferees on the measure, stated 
orally he could not forecast when the 
report would be presented. 

Savings on Salaries 

Representative McDuffie (Dem.), of 
Monroeville, Ala., chairman of the House 
conferees on the economy program, stated 
orally June 18 that while “the furlough 
plan is purely speculative it has been 
estimated that it would save $80,000,000 
a year while the pay cut on a percentage 
basis would save from $110,000,000 to $113,- 
000,000.” He said the Senate and House 
conferees agreed on all provisions of the 
economy program except those dealing 
with Federal employes’ salaries, and that 
the House would be asked June 20 to de- 
termine final action on that issue. The 
aggregate annual saving under the econ- 
omy bill with the pay reduction-furlough 
issue still in dispute, has been estimated 
to run as high as $150,000,000. 


The conferees of the House proposed 
that the House insist on a 10 per cent re- 
duction of all salaries of $1,200 or more 
a@ year and if that is not agreed to a com- 
promise proposal will be made, according 
to Mr. McDuffie. They will propose, he 
said, if the flat percentage pay cut is 
that the furlough plan be 
amended so as to apply an 8 1/3 per 
cent reduction to the salaries of all Fed- 
eral employes to whom furlough could 
not be applied. 

As to the Relief Bill 


With respect to the consideration of the 
relief bill in the Senate, Senator McNary 
explained there were many Senators who 
had voted against immediate payment of 
the bonus who feel that general relief 
should be provided now-in anticipation of 
needs next Winter. In other words, the 
fact that they had voted against the 
bonus, as explained by Senator Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, meant only that they 
opposed that type of relief as being dis- 
criminatory, since it would help only one 
group. 

He suggested that there was a desire 
on the part of some Senators to broaden 
the scope of the bill but called attention to 
the fact that also there are some Senators 
who look with disfavor on the relief pro- 
gram as it now stands. 


Other Appropriation Bills 
After the relief bill has been passed by 


| the Senate, the remaining appropriation 


bills wil be pressed according to Senator 
He thought that most of the ap- 


with little delay, but referred to two ques- 
tions in the independent offices measure 
over which it is expected that controver- 
sies will arise. He named these as the 
Shipping Board appropriation and the re- 
duction made in Committee on the amount 
of funds for railroad revaluation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In this connection, Senator Johnson 
(Rep.), of California, explained that the 


;reduction in the appropriation for the 
| Commission was objected to because of its 
| effect on possible collection of about $370,- 


000,000 in excess earnings from the car- 
riers under the provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1930. The California 
Senator said undoubtedly there was a 
wide difference of opinion among Senators 
as to the likelihood of recovery of this 
sum and that there was also a difference 
as to whether it should be collected under 
the conditions now faced by the railroads. 


Colored Wrappers Found 
To Check Food Spoilage 


Color has a practical as well as an eS- 
thetic value in wrapping foodstuffs to be 
stored for some time. Most colors permit 
the passage of the rays of light that pro- 
mote spoilage. Only two—grass green and 


black—shut out those rays, the green, like 
the chlorophyll of plants, by absorbing the 
photcchemically active wave lengths of 
light and the black by absorbing practi- 
cally all the rays. 

The effect of light on the deterioration 
of oil-bearing foods was shown in a re- 
cent study by food research chemists in 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In one test two lots of the same meal 
were stored side by side for about a year, 
one in a glass bottle exposed to the direct 
sunlight and the other in a glass bottle 
wrapped in black paper. The meal. in 
the wrapped bottle was fresh and sweet 
when removed; that in the unprotected 
bottle was spoiled, with a very rancid 
odor. 

In another test a set of vials, one con- 
taining lard, one butter, and one salad 
oil, was placed in each of 10 compart- 
ments, each compartment was covered 
with glass of a different shade, and = . 


sweet, while that kept under the glass of 
any other shade of green, as well as of the 
different shades of blue, purple, yellow, 
orange, and red, was distinctly rancid. 
The same results were obtained when oil- 
bearing foods were wrapped in cellophane 
of varying hues.—Issued by Department 
of Agriculture. 


York City, for post office and other gov- 
ernmental purposes. " 

The House passed a bill (H. R. 8766) 
to amend the sixth exception in section 3 
of the Immigration Act of 1924, with ref- 
erence to the nonimmigrant status of 
certain aliens, at the request of the 
Department of State. 

The House adjourned at 3:55 p.m, 
until noon, June 20, 
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Court Declines to Consider 
British Patent Which Is 
Mentioned But Not Cited 
As a Reference 





In re APprrcaTion or LioneL M, Wootson. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Patent Appeal No. 2995. 
from the Board of Appeals of the 

tent Office. Serial No. 74722. 
Cameron, Kerxam & Svurron (W. B. 
KErKAM and R. H. Hupson of counsel), 
for appellant; T. A. Hostetter (Howarp 
S. Miter of counsel), for Commissioner 
of Patents. 
‘ Opinion of the Court 


May 23, 1932 


Granam, Presiding Judge—An application 
for a patent upon alleged improvements in 
the construction of internal combustion en- 

es was filed by Lionel M. Woolson in the 

nited States Patent Office on Dec. 11, 1925. 
All the claims in the application were re- 
jected by both tribunals in the Patent Of- 
fice, and, the applicant being deceased since 
the filing of the application, this appeal is 
prosecuted by his executrix. 

The alleged invention consists of a struc- 
ture for supporting the crank shaft of inter- 
nal combustion engines, especially those of 
the V type, such as are commonly used in 
the propulsion of aircraft. This construc- 
tion consists of a web, cast integral with the 
crank case, supporting bearings in which the 
crank shaft rotates. 

The crank shaft is supported from beneath 
by a bearing cap, which cap is held in po- 
sition by bolts which pass through the web 
and the cap, are secured by nuts at both 
ends, and are not threaded into either web 
or cap. These supporting bolts are arranged 
parallel to the -— % ye 3 cylinders. 


The said webs have downwardly disposed 
faces inclined to the longitudinal median 
line of the engine, so that the two faces 
thereof form an inverted V, the sides of 
which are normal to the axes of the cylinders. 
The aforesaid bearing caps have upwardly 
disposed faces arranged, also, in the form 
of an inverted V, to coact with the down- 
wardly disposed faces of the said crank 
case web. 

It is claimed for this construction that it 
has a tendency to eliminate lateral stress 
and shearing action on the bolts sustain- 
ing the crank shaft bearings. It is also 
argued that in the prior art, the bolts were 


usually threaded into the crank case webs,/includes persons, 
and that the constant stress of the explo-| corporations, pipe lines or purchasers, claim- 


sion load had a tendency to form minute 


cracks in the crank case adjacent to the| pipe lines for hire, compensation or otherwise, 
stud holes, finally permanently injuring the | thus embracing common and private pipe-line | 


web. This, it is claimed, is obviated by ap- 
Pplicant’s construction. 


are as follows: 
1. The combination in an internal combus- 


tion engine having a crankcase*of a trans-|rule or regulation of the Commission include | 
in the/penalties ranging from 
crankshaft, a bearing cap wider at its upper | $1,000 for each offense, every day constituting 
portion than at the lower portion and means /a separate offense; providing that one-half of 
adapted to clamp the bearing against said| penalty recovered because of discrimination 


verse web, a crankshaft bearing 


web. 

2. The combination in an internal combus- 
tion engine having a crankcase of a trans- 
verse web having downwardly disposed faces 


inclined to the vertical median plane of the | State may be canceled at the suit of the At- 
crankcase, a cap member having upwardly|torney General. 
disposed faces inclined to co-operate with the|May require reasonable extensions of lines; 
faces on the web, a crankshaft bearing and | Mandatory injunction is authorized to compel 
Means to clamp said bearing between said | extensions. 
discrimination between royalty owners and 


Web and said cap member. 
3. The combination in an internal combus- 


tion engine, having a crankcase of a trans-|@bly delaying payment for gas purchased. 


verse web integral with the crankcase, having 
faces inclined to the Vertical median plane 
of the crankcase, a cap member having faces 
inclined to correspond to and contact the 
said web faces, a bearing, and tensiong mem- 
bers adapted to clamp said bearing between 
said web and said cap member, 

4. The combination in an internal combus- 
tion engine having a crankcase of a trans- 
verse web integral with the crankcase having 
downwardly disposed faces inclined to the 
vertical median plane of ‘the crankcase, a cap 
member having faces inclined to correspond 
to and contact the said web faces, a bearing, 
and tension members disposed in the web 
and in the cap normal to said inclined sur- 
faces adapted to clamp said bearing between 
the web and the cap member. 

5. The combination in an internal combus- 
tion engine having a crankcase and banks| 
of cylinders thereon of a web in the crank- 
case integral therewith and having faces 
mormal to the axial planes of said banks of 
cylinders, a cap member having faces adapted 
to bear against said web faces, a bearing hav-| 
ing a portion supported in the web and a 
portion supported in the cap member and 
bolts parallel to the cylinder bands adapted 
to draw the said web and cap faces together | 
to clamp the bearing in position. | 

+ ¢ = | 

6. The combination of an internal combus- 
tion engine having a crankcase of a trans-| 
verse web integral with the crankcase and | 
provided with inclined holes, a cap member 
adapted to bear against said web and having 
holes aligned with the said web holes, bolts} 
in said holes, and a bearing clamped between 
the web and the cap members by said bolts. 

7. The combination in an internal combus- 
tion engine having a crankcase and banks of 
cylinders thereon of webs arranged trans- 
versely of the crankcase; a cap member in 
the vertical plane of each web, a bearing sup- 
ported. between each web and its cap member 
and oppositely inclined bolts passing through | 
each cap member and web parallel to the re- 
spective cylinder banks, said bolts having 
nuts outside the crankcase adjacent to cyl- 
inders. 

8. The combination in an internal combus- 
tion engine having a crankcase of a support- 
ing web therein, a cap member forming a 
beam in the vertical plane of the web, a bear-! 
ing secured between the said member and 
web, and inclined bolts passing through the 


arranged under said bearing. 

11. The combination in an internal com- 
bustion engine having a crankcase and banks 
of cylinders thereon, of a supporting web in 
the crankcase having faces inclined .to the 
median vertical plane of the engine, a mem- 
ber having corresponding faces adapted to 
contact said web faces, a bearing between 
said web and member, and inclined bolts 
passing through said web and said member 
norma! to the faces, to clamp said bearing in 
position. 

12. The combination in an internal com- 
bustion engine having a crankcase including 
@ transverse web, of a bearing in said crank- 
case, a supporting member for said bearing 
having upper faces adapted to contact said 
web, and inclined members passing through 
the web and the supporting member adapted | 
to clamp said bearing therebetween. 

13. The combination in an internal com- | 
bustion engine having a crankcase including 
@ transverse web, of a bearing in said crank- 
case, a@ supporting member for said bearing 
having upper and lower faces and of greater 
width at its upper face than at its lower 
face, and inclined members passing through 
the web and the supporting member and 
engaging the lower face beneath the bearing, 
to clamp said bearing between the web and 
the supporting member. 

These claims were rejected upon the follow- 
ing references: Strong, 330525, Nov. 17, 1885; 
Roos, 1467251, Sept. 4, 1923; Hall, 1299709, April 
8, 1919; Ingram, 1393785, Oct. 18, 1921. 

In addition, the examiner refers in his de- 
cision to the British patent, No. 221104. How- 
ever, as this patent is not cited as a refer- 
ence, and does not appear in the transcript, 
it_ will not be here considered. 

The Hall reference, which was the sole re- 
llance of the Board of Appeals, shows a con- 
struction for two types of engines, the up- 
right or straight, and the V types. Both types 
have the crankshaft bearing supported by a 
crankcase web and cap, joined on a horizontal 
line. In the upright type, the bolts holding 
the web and cap together pass through both 
and are held by shoulders and nuts. In the 
V type, however, the upper bearing is not cast 
integral with the crankcase. Bolts run from 
the cylinder heads, and parallel with the cyl- 
inders, through the crankcase web, and are 
threaded into the upper bearing. The upper 
bearing is attached to the lower bearing by 
means of separate bolts. 


The common purchasers are required to take 
The rejected claims are 11 in number, and|gas under regulations prescribed by the Rail- 
road Commission. 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Covering | Law Regulating Gas Pipe Lines [Forest Protection 
Be Invalid in Texas 


Is Ruled to 





Held Patentable Common Purchaser Act Declared Violative of 


Federal Constitution 





Austin, Tex. 

Texoma Natura GAS CoMPANY ET AL. 

v. 
Tue RAILROAD COMMASSION OF TEXAS ET AL. 
District Court, Western District of Texas. 
Nos. 412-15, 

Before Hurcueson, Circuit - Judge, 
West and Bryant, District Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 8, 1932 


West, District Judge—The enforcement of 
an act of the Legislature is restrained on 
plaintiffs’ petition, as in violation of the 
Federal Constitution, awaiting consideration 
of a three-judge court on prayers for inter- 
locutory injunctions. U. 8. C. A, title 28, 
section 380. The court so constituted sits in 
hearing. The cases are consolidated. The re- 
quired diversity of citizenship of the parties, 
and of the values of matters in controversy, 
is apparent and the jurisdiction of the court 
is not questioned. The Common Purchaser 
Act, regulating oil and gas pipe lines, was 
passed by the 42d Legislature of Texas, First 
Called Session, page 58, July 14 to Aug. 12, 
1931. The relevant portions follow: 


++ + 

Section 8a. That in order to further con- 
serve the natural gas resources of this State 
every person, association of persons, joint 
stock company, limited co-partnership, 
partnership, corporation, gas pipe line com- 
Pany or gas purchaser now, or hereafter 
claiming or exercising the right to carry or 
transport natural gas by pipe line, or pipe 
lines, for hire, compensation or otherwise 
within the limits of this State, or which is 
now engaged or shall hereafter engage in 
the business of purchasing, or taking natu- 
ral gas, or residue gas or casing-head gas 
shall be a common purchaser thereof, and 
shall purchase, or take such gas under such 
rules or regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Commission, in the same manner, under 
the same inhibitions against discriminations 
and subject to the same provisions as are 
herein set out with respect to common 
purchasers of oil. 

“Section 8aa. In addition to persons 
enumerated in section 8 hereof, any and 
all other persons, associations of persons, or 
corporations, operating any pipe line, which 
may now, or hereafter, purchase crude oil, 
petroleum, or natural gas in this State, 
whether they be common carriers or affili- 
ated with common carriers or not, shall be 
a common purchaser of such crude oil, pe- 
troleum or natural gas, offered it for pur- 
chase without discrimination in favor of 
one producer or person as against another 
as provided in section 8 hereof.” 

The common purchaser of gas, as defined, 
associations, - partnerships, 


and 





ing or exercising the right to transport gas by 


carriers of gas, whether purchasers or not. | 


Penalties for violation of the Act or of any 


$100 minimum to 


is to be devoted to the use of the discrim- 
inatee, who may also sue on his own account, 
for damages. The permit of the corporation 
Common Purchaser to do business in the | 


The Railroad Commission | 


Suits are authorized to prevent 


land owners in purchases or for unreason- 


+++ 


The plaintiffs allege that they are nonresi- } 
dent corporations, authorized to do business 
in this State, engaged in transporting gas 
through pipe lines from Texas to markets 
in other States; that they own and control 
the gas areas from which their gas is pro- 
duced from their own wells; then taken into 
their pipe-lines and delivered, under the re- 
quirements of contracts previously made, to 
distributors and ultimate consumers in 
States named other than Texas; that they are 
not purchasers of gas and that their lines 
are not being used to transport gas for 
others; that they have not exercised and 
do not exercise the right of eminent do- 
main, nor hold themselves out as common 
carriers of gas for hire, nor does the public 
make use of their lines to transport gas; 
that the reserves of gas owned and controlled 
by them are sufficient to supply the demand 
of existing contracts for the present and fu- 
ture; and that the maximum capacities of 
their gas lines are employed in the deliveries 
of gas in other States. 

That to compel them to conform to the 
requirements of the statute and to the rules 
of the Railroad Commission will be to de- 
prive them of their property without due 
process of law, contrary to the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution. The plain- 
tiffs also allege that the act questioned seri- 
ously interferes with and burdens interstate | 
commerce, contrary to section 8, Article I, 
of the Constitution of the United States, and /| 
impairs the obligations of lawful contracts | 
existing prior to the passage of the Act and 
deprives them of their property rights therein, 
contrary to section 10, Article I, of said Con- 
stitution and contrary to section 16, Article I, 
of the Constitution of the State of Texas. 
Plaintiffs allege that producers in the same 
field, with the approval of the Railroad Com- 
mission, have made formal demands of plain- 
tiffs, accompanied by tenders and offers to 
sell definite quantities of gas, that they pur-/| 
chase the gas offered as required by the 
terms of the Act. The producers also demand 
that plaintiffs extend their pipe lines to serve 
areas owned by the demanding producers in 
the same field who are without market outlet. 
They pray for temporary restraining orders, 
interlocutory and permanent injunctions. 

The defendants allege that plaintiffs’ busi- 
ness is affected by the public interest, that the 
purpose of the Act is to require pipe-line 
producers to share their market outlets with 
other producers in the same field, that they 
intend to enforce the Act and the rules made 
pursuant thereto and admit that demands 
have been made on plaintiffs by producers in the 
same field to purchase gas offered for sale, 
as alleged. 

++ + 


On verified pleadings, affidavits, documents, | 
records, maps and oral testimony, we find the | 
following facts: | 
The plaintiffs are all Delaware corporations, 
authorized to transact business in Texas. 
Their several businesses are substantially the 
same. They own or control by stock owner- 
ship, leases or other contracts, gas areas ap- 
proximating 600,000 acres in the Panhandle of 
Texas (being the extreme northern part of 
Texas, bounded north and east by Oklahoma, 
and west by New Mexico). The defendants 
in each case are the members of the Railroad 
Commission of Texas, the Attorney General 
and the Governor, all residents and citizens 
of the State. 

The plaintiffs severally own, operate and 
control gas pipe-line systems that carry the 
| as produced from their several separate areas 
to distributing companies, in States other 
than Texas. The particular field supplying 








by the references Ingram and Strong. In- 
gram shows in his drawings a crank pin bear- 
ing having upper and lower bearings, appar- 
ently, with inclined faces. The specification 
and claims are silent as to this feature, and 
the showing has every indication of being 
accidental. 
++ + 


Strong’s patent is a lubricator in which the 
shaft revolves in a chambered bearing, which 


}Own territory according to declared 


for bearings is old in the prior art, as ae 


gas to these lines has been roughly outlin 
by producing wells as approximately an ar 
in the Panhandle 100 miles long by 15 in 
width, about 1,500 squdre miles, estimated to 
contain sufficient gas to supply 10,000,000 peo- 
ple for 15 or 20 years. 

The plaintiff Texoma Company and affiliated 
companies, after several years of effort and 
the expenditure of many millions of dollars, 
secured reserves Of gas in place, perfected 
their transport system and made definite con- 
tracts to supply northern Illinois, the Chicago 
districts and intermediate territory. This com- 
pany produces its own gas from wells from 
its own leases within the particular field nien- 
tioned. The gas moves continually from in- 
take into its pipe lines in Texas, thence by 
affiliated companies’ lines to consumers in 
Illinois and intermediate States. 

Like methods of sources of supply and of 
carrying gas by pipe lines in compliance with 
existing contracts are used by plaintiff, Cities 
Service Gas Company and gubsidiary compa- 
nies, to reach market demands of dense popu- 
lations of States other than Texas, these re- 
sults likewise requiring an outlay of millions 
of dollars. The plaintiffs North American Oil 
& Gas Company and Panhandle Eastern Pipe- 
Line Company, under like conditions, has 
each acquired control of gas areas in the 
Panhandle, made contracts to market their 
products in distant States, constructed lines 
and connected with other lines for continuous 
movement to consumers out of Texas into 
and through other States, which also required 
a@ capital outlay of millions. 

The several properties are operated in car- 
rying out contracts entered into before the 
Passage of the act, which require the trans- 
port of gas by pipe lines from the points 
of intake on lands owned or controlled by 
the several plaintiffs within this State to 
delivery points in other States named in the 
bills. That the plaintiffs are at present 
using, and will so continue to use in the 
future, the several maximum capacities of 
their pipe lines in transporting gas to out- 
of-state distributing companies. 

That the plaintiffs are obligated by con- 
tracts to continue periodical developmfent and 
production of gas by drilling wells, and fail- 
ure to do so will entail forfeiture of con- 
tracts. That plaintiffs have acquired no 
easements over other property through the 
exercise of the right of eminent domain in 
transporting gas by pipe lines, nor used their 
lines in carrying the gas of others for pay or 
hire, nor purchased gas from others for trans- 
port, nor transported any gas other than that 
developed by them on their own leaseholds 
to meet an — 


We further find that there are embraced 
within the particular gas field from which 
plaintiffs are supplying their demands many 
owners of lands and leasehold interests who 
are at present without market outlet. That 
should the plaintiffs continue to — 
ntent 
eventually their own and the contiguous ter- 
ritories of others will be drained of gas. That 
there are not as yet any practical meth 
used by which gas may be stored in sub- 
stantial quantity, and that gas must flow con- 
tinuously from producer to consumer. 

The defendants admit that they intend to 
enforce the Act and the Commission rules, 
that producers in the same field demand of 
plaintiffs that they purchase definite quan- 
tities of gas offered for sale and demand that 
they extend their pipe lines to serve defend- 


ants’ areas. These demands are approved by 
the Commission. It therefore appears that 
the plaintiffs were about to be subjected to 


the drastic and severe pains and penalties of 
the Act and the rules when defendants were 
rightfully restrained by the court. 

From _ these facts we conclude that the 
plaintiffs are private pipe-line carriers who 





| have not devoted their property to the public 


use for hire or compensation, that the pen- 


|alties imposed for violating the terms of the 


Act, and the rules, are so extreme as to make 
the remedies at law inadequate, and that 
resort to equity in restraining the operation 
of the Act is properly exercised. Terrace v. 
Thompson, 263 U. S. 197-214; Champlin Re- 
fining Co. v. Corporation Commission of Ok- 
eo et al., U. S. Sup. Court, opinion May 
The Act is all-embracing and includes both 
common and the private carrier of gas by 
pipe-line. The carrier’s private status is 
changed to that of public by the decldration 
of the Act alone. The Legislature is with- 
out power to do this. It is taking private 
property for public use without just compen- 
sation, inconsistent with the due process of 
law clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution. Michigan Commission v. 
Duke, 266 U. S. 577, citing Producers Trans- 
portation Co. v. Railroad Commission, 251 U. 
S. 228; Wolff Co. v. Industrial Court, 262 U. 
S. 522, 535; Frost Trucking Co. v. R. R. Com- 
mission, 271 U. S. 592; Smith v; Cahoon, 283 
U. S. 563. 
The plaintiffs are engaged exclusively in 
producing, selling and transporting gas from 
the State of Texas for delivery to purchasers 
in other States, under contracts made prior 
to the enactment of the statute. These are 
the essential elements of interstate com- 
merce. Producers Transport Co. v. California 
Commission, 251 U. S. 228; Eureka Pipe Line 
Co. v. Hallanan, 257 U. S. 265; United Fuel 
Gas Company v. Hallanan, 257 U. S. 577, citing 
Ohio R. R. Commission v. Worthington, 225 
U. S. 101-108; United States v. Reading Com-| 
pany, 226 U. S. 324, 327. Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. v. Poster, 247 U. S. 105, 113. Cham- | 
plin Refining Co. supra. 
-~+ + 
While the Act purports to conserve oil and| 
gas as natural resources of the State, de- 
fendants concede that plaintiffs’ operations 
do not result in waste. The State can not 
burden interstate commerce under the guise 
ct police regulation. Lemke v. Farmers Grain 
Co. 258 U. S. 58, 59, citing Minnesota Rate 
Cases, 230 U. S. 352. 
The Act requires pipe-line carriers of gas 
to assume the obligations not only of com- | 
mon carriers but those of common purchasers. | 
It presumes that only the interstate pipe 
lines in this fleld have market outlets, that | 
others therein are without capital and can | 
not reach distant markets, that unless plain- | 
tiffs are forced by law to purchase gas from | 
others in the same field and compelled to} 
extend lines to producing wells to take the 
fas purchased from others the gas appertain- 
ing to their areas will ultimately be drained 
by plaintiffs’ wells. 

Or, as admitted by defendants, the purpose 
of the Act is to compel pipe-line producers to 
share their markets with producers in the 
same field who are without markets, by re- 
quiring them to purchase. The equitable 
principle of correlative rights or ratable tak- 
ing of gas from a common pool is sought to 
be applied through compulsory purchase. The 
Act requires a private carrier engaged in in- 
terstate commerce to assume the responsibili- 
ties of a common carrier and those of a 
common purchaser. 

+ This invades the field of Federal cognizance, 
interferes with and burdens the commerce be- 
tween the States, contrary to art. 1, sec. 8 of 
the Federal Constitution. West v. 
Natural Gas Co., 221 U. S. 229; Mississippi v. 
| seoeronse Gas Co., 284 U. S. 41, and cases 
cited. 

To avoid forfeiture of contracts, made prior 
to the Act, securing gas reserves, plaintiff 
must develop leaseholds by systematic period- 
ical drilling, over terms of years, and must 
provide a continuous flow of gas to consumers 
in distant States through lines used to full 
capacity. These obligations and the require- 
ments of the Act and the rules are in direct 
conflict. 

To purchase and take into their lines gas 
of others would impair the obligations pre- 
viously incurred and destroy rights created, 
and in effect force plaintiffs to make new 
contracts of purchase from others, contrary 
to the contract clause of the Federal Consti- 
tution, article I, section 10, and contrary to 
the like clause in the Constitution of the 
State of Texas, article I, section 16. Connolly 


Kansas | 


Tax in Mississippi 
Is Found Valid 


County Boards Must Make 
Assessments on Petition of 
Majority of Freeholders, 
Attorney General Says 








Jackson, Miss., June 18. 
The Mississippi Attorney General’s of- 
fice has held constitutional the new law 
authorizing boards of supervisors to make 
special assessments for forest protection. 
Under the provisions-of the law, a board 
of supervisors must make the assessment 
on timbered and uncultivatable acreage 
part thereof upon receipt of a petition 
signed by a majority of the freeholders 
of the area to be protected. 
The law as enacted follows in full text: 
Section 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature 
of the State of Mississippi that for the pur- 
pose of receiving the financial and supervisory 
cooperation of the Mississippi Forestry Com- 
mission in forest protection, any Board of 
Supervisors is empowered andAiuthorized, in 
its discretion, to assess and levy a special an- 
nual tax not to exceed 3 cents per acre against 
the timbered and uncultivated acreage of the 


county, said acreage to be known as a forest 
protection area. 

Section 2. And further, that for the pur- 
pose of receiving the financial and supervisory 
cooperation of the Mississippi Forestry Com- 
mission in forest protection, the Board of 
Supervisors is required to make and assess 
such an annual tax upon all said lands in 
the county, or any definitely described portion 
therof, upon receipt of a petition so réequest- 
ing, signed by a majority of the fréeholders 
of the county, or definitely described portion 
thereof; said area to be known as a forest 
protection area. 

Section 3. Said tax shall remain the same 
from year to year, except that it may be 
changed or discontinued upon receipt of a 
petition, so requesting, signed by a majority 
of the freeholders of the county, or definitely 
described portion thereof involved, or by the 
Mississippi Forestry Commission. 

Section 4. That the tax so assessed shall 
be collected as other taxes are collected and 
remitted to a proper county depository or to 
the State Treasurer and placed in a special 
fund set up for the county, or definitely de- 
scribed portion thereof; said fund to be ex- 
pended by the Mississippi Forestry Commis- 
sion for forest fire protection in the county, 
or definitely described portion thereof, against 
which the tax has been assessed. 

Section 5. That this Act shall take effect 
and be in force from and after its passage. 


The 1924 law relative to taxation, pro- 
tection and regulation of unimproved 
lands was repealed by the last Legislature 
at the request of the Mississippi Forestry 
Commission. State Forester Fred Mer- 
rill says: 

“This law had a thorough trial for 
nearly eight years and it was found to 
be utterly worthless. It was enacted ap- 
parently to encourage reforestation and 
provided a 10-year tax exemption on 
young growing timber. However, hundreds 
of Mississippi landowners, after thorough 
investigation, found that the exemption 
provided did not offset the added costs 
for surveying, listing and protecting the 
property so not a single acre was listed 
during the time that the law was in 
force. Repeal of the law removes nine 
sections from the 1930 Code, simplifies 
correspondence in the offices of the State 
Forest Service and opens the. way for | 
legislation that will be worthwhile.” 


Report in December Asked 
On Taxation in Louisiana 


Baton Rouge, La., June 18. 
According to State Senator W. Scott 
Haywood, Governor Allen has asked that 
the report of the tax reform commission 
be submitted not later than December. 
The Governor plans to call a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature in January, the 
Senator said. Senator Haywood is one 
of the authors of the bill providing for 
@ commission to make a study of the 
Louisiana tax situation. 











Tennessee Income Tax Act 
Is Before State Court 


Nashville, Tenn., June 18. 


The Tennessee Supreme Court has just | 


heard arguments in the case involving 
the constitutionality of the new income 
tax law. The case is entitled L. C. Evans 


|et al. v. Charles M. Cabe, Commissioner | 


of Finance and Taxation. 





Alabama Rules on Levy 
For Unpaid Property Tax 


of other taxes due by the owner, the Ala- 
bama Attorney General’s office has ruled. 
No property is exempt from levy for the 
collection of taxes due even though the 


been paid, the opinion explained. 





addition to those mentioned in section 8, 
“any and all" operating pipe-lines who pur- 
chase oil or gas shall be common purchasers. 
Nine sections—ll1 and lla to h—cover 
named penalties and outline procedure gov- 
erning failure of the common purchaser of 
oil or gas to observe the conditions prescribed 
by the Act and rules. Section 11j prohibits 
the Commission’s using as a standard of pro- 
duction of oil or gas, which balances the 
amount of production with market demand. 
+ + 
“The unconstitutionality of a part of an 
act docs not necessarily defeat or affect the 
| Validity of its remaining provisions.” Champ- 
lin Refining Co. v. Corp. Comm. of Okla. et 
|al., Supreme Court, opinion May 16, 1932, 
supra, citing Connolly v. Union Sewer Pipe 
Co., 184 U. 8. 540, 565. Pollock v. Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co., 158 U. S. 601, 635. Reagan 
v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 154 U. S. 362, 
395-396. Field v. Clark, 143 U. S. 649, 695-696. 
uaeame v. Standard Oil Co., 278 U. 8. 235, 
Section 13 of the Act evidences the inten- 
tion of the Legislature that invalid portions 
might be dropped if what is left is fully 
operative as law. The portions of the Act 
that refer to oil and gas separately or in con- 
junction can be continued in effect without 
affecting the validity of the Act as a whole. 
We are of opinion that the mentioned sec- 
tions of the Act and rules of the Commission 
which refer to gas generally and specially to 
the West Panhandle gas field are void and 
unenforceable against the plaintiffs, as in 





v. Union Sewer Pipe Co., 184 U. 8S. 540; Penn 
v. Mahon, 260 U. 8S. 393; M. K. & T. Ry. Co. 





bearing consists of two parts. The lower part 
of the bearing is V shaped and the upper 
part an inverted V shape, with opposed faces 
fitting closely together. As explained by the 
specification, this inclination of the opposed 
Surfaces is for the purpose of preventing loss 
of lubricant, which might be lost if the op- 
| posed faces were horizontal of the median 
line of the shaft. There is no suggestion here 
of the basic idea of appellant as applied to a 
crankshaft bearing. 

The only other reference is Roos, which 
shows supporting bolts parallel with the cyl- 
inders in a vertical type of engine, passing 





We are unable to discern wherein the Hall 
reference may bé considered an anticipation 
of appellant’s application. The construction 
is obviously different. The novel features as 
adapted to a V type motor, namely, the in- 
clined contacting faces of the bearing sup- 
——. and the supporting elements passing 
reely, entirely through both webs and caps, 
are absent. 

It is argued by appellant’s counsel that in 
the V type of motor, 
the supporting bolt elements will result in 
the attachment of the nuts at the lower ex- 
tremities thereof at a point almost directly 
beneath the crankshaft, and thus, by short- 
ening this bearing, will strengthen it and 
make it possible to construct it of lighter 
material. 

is obvious that the construction of ap- 

t has many advantages, which are not 

nor hinted at, in the Hall reference. 

ia argued that the idea of inclined faces 


through web and cap, but threaded into the 


v. Oklahoma, 271 U. 8. 303. 

The Act directs the common purchaser to 
buy gas wriien offered for sale by others, but 
is silent as to the price to be paid, and all 
other essentials are left to conjecture. The 
business of dealing in gasoline is held not 
to be affected with a public interest, so that 
a State Legislature is powerless to fix prices 
at which it may be sold. Williams v. Stand- 
ard Oil Co., 278 U. S. 239, citing cases. 

The gas under question here is not af- 
fected with a public interest, and even so, 
the Act burdens interstate commerce. The 
Railroad Commission has made and published 
rules and regulations carrying into effect 





cap and thus subject to the defect suggested 
by the applicant here. ; 

We are of opinion that the combination of 
appellant, as applied to a V type engine, is 
something more than an aggregation of ele- 
ments, old to the art. It is something more 


than a matter of form, and seems to be an/| tions relate to both. Section 13 of the Act 


improvement in the art, producing new and 
useful results, 


elements of the combination 
claimed to be new to the art. 
The other claims all omit some element of 
this combination, each of which, to our minds, 
seem to be essential to the inventive charac- 
wy of ma commpageien. 
e decision of the Board of Appeals is 
affirmed as to claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Pa and 
13, and reversed as to claims 7 and 11, 





the purpose of the Act. They are also at- 
tacked on the same and other grounds as are 
urged against the <2 


The subject matter of the Act and rules 
is confined to oil and gas. Some of the sec- 


provides that the invalidity of any section 


In this view of the matter, we | of this Act or part thereof shall not affect 
such an arrangement of | are inclined to disagree with the Board of | the remainder. 


The subject matter at issue 
Appeals as to claims 7 and 11 of the appel-| here is gas., The relief sought arises out of 
lant’s application, which claims include all|the asserted invalidity of the entire Act and 
which are | particularly of those sections and rules which 
have to do with the production, purchase and 
transportation by pipe lines of natural gas. - 

The first eight sections of the Act refer 
definitely to crude oil or petroleum. Section 
8 names the persons and legal entities con- 


conflict with the Federal and State Consti- 
tutions, but leave unaffected as not in issue 


Montgomery, Ala., June 18. | 


A truck on which ad valorem taxes have | 
been paid is subject to levy for collection | 


taxes on such particular property have | 





ne ae and rules regulatory of oil or petro- 

The laintiffs are entitled to their injunc- 
tive relief as prayed. Counsel may present 
draft orders in accordance with these rulings. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


General Information, Glacier National Park 
Montana—National Park Service, WU, 
Dept. Interior, Apply at Park Service. 

29-22792 

Aid for Analyzing Markets in Connecticut— 
Bur. Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 
S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at Bur. 32-26731 

Families, Wisconsin, 15th Census of U. §.: 
1930—Bur, Census, U. 8. Dept. Commerce. 
Apply at Bur. 31-28622 

Families, Arizona, 15th Census of U. §.: 1930 
eee Census, U. 8, Dept. Commerce, Apply 
at Bur. 31-28622 

Construction Industry, Ohio, 15th Census of 
U. S.: 1930—Distribution No. C-104, Bur. 
penews, 

ur. 





, 


U. 5S. Dept. Commerce, Apply at 


U. 8.: 1930—Distribution No. W-111, Bur, 
Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at 
Bur. 31-26315 


Construction Industry, Idaho, 15th Census of 


stituting a common purchaser of oil. Sec- U. 8.—Distribution No, C- ih 
tion 8a does the same as to a common pury| U.S. Dept. Commerce. yr ae 
chaser of gas, Section Saa provides 12 Bl 


‘Avtnorrzen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusiisHen WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 





Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Exemptions—Interest in 


governs— 


| 





life insurance policy—Law which 


A New York statute which provides that the beneficiary of a life insurance 


policy be 


“entitled to its proceeds and avails against the creditors and representatives 


of the insured * * * whether or not the right to change the beneficiary is reserved 
or permitted, and whether or not the policy is made payable to the person whose 
life is insured if the beneficiary * * * shall predecease such person,” is a statute of 
exemption placing the insured’s interest beyond the reach of his creditors in a 
bankruptcy proceeding although he has reserved the right to change the bene- 
ficiary. The statute was not applicable on the bankruptcy of an insured person 


more than six months after 


he had moved from New York to Connecticut although 


the policies; had been issued while he was a resident of New York. The question 
of exemption depended on the Connecticut statutes, one of which provides that 
“the proceeds of any policy of life insurance expressed to be for the benefit of a 
married woman, or assigned to her or in trust for her, shall be her sole and separate 
estate.” Under such statute the bankrupt’s policies namiing his wife as a bene- 


ficiary were exempt although he had reserved the power to change the beneficiary, 
and as to such policies an order of the bankruptcy court requiring the bankrupt to 
deliver his policies to the trustee, to make his estate in bankruptcy the beneficiary, 
perate in securing the surrender values from the insurers, was erroneous. 
Reiter, Bankrupt, In re.; C. C. A. 2, No, 338, May 16, 1932, 


and to coo 





SCHOOLS—Teachers—Employment contracts—Validity—Power of board of direc- 
tors of ‘district—Contracts for payment as salaries of amount in excess of that 


specified in budget adopted by electors— 


The board of directors of an Oregon school district had the authority to enter 
into contracts with teachers for the payment of salaries in excess of the amount 
specified for such purpose in the budget adopted by the electorse of the district. 
Neither the statutes of the State nor its constitution requires the board, in the 
making of employment contracts with teachers, to keep within such amount. The 
board sought to avoid its contracts, in an action by teachers for breach thereof, 
on the ground that such a limitation upon its power was implied, as a matter of 
public policy, in that the board if permitted to obligate the district to pay as 
teachers’ salaries an amount in excess of that specified in the budget for such 
purpose could defeat the right of the voters of the district to determine the amount 
The court held that there was no such implied limitation 
upon the power of the board and that the contracts were valid. 

Stoddard et al. v. District School Board No. 91; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1977, June 7, 


of its expenditures. 


1932. 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


OIL AND GAS—Regulation and control—Pipe lines—Validity of Texas Common 
Purchaser Act—Conversion of private carrier by pipe line into common. carrier 


by legislative fiat—Interstate Commerce— 


The Texas so-called Common Purchaser Act of 1931, which regulates oil and 
gas pipe lines of both common and private pipe-line carriers of gas regardless 
of whether they are purchasers of gas, and which requires such common and 
private pipe-line carriers to take gas under the regulations prescribed by the 
Texas Railroad Commission, is void as to nonresident corporations, authorized to 
do business in the State, engaged in transporting gas produced at their own wells 
through their own pipe lines from Texas to markets in other States, in that such 
although in fact private carriers of gas by pipe line, have been given 
the status of common carriers by legislative declaration. Such corporations have not 
devoted their property to the public use for hire or compensation, and! the statute, 
in making them common carriers for the purpose of regulation, takes their private 
property for public use without just compensation in violation of the due process 
of law clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
that it constitutes a burden on interstate commerce.— 


corporations, 


corporation on the ground 


Texoma Natural Gas Co. et al. v. Railroad Commission of Texas et al. 


The act is also void as to such 


Unritep States DAILY 





Status of Bills — 
And Resolutions 


Before Congress 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Agriculture 
Changes in status: 

8. 4780. Amending Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act with reference to applica- 
tion of allocations to agriculture, includin 
bam Passed 8S. June 2, Passed 5 
une 18. 








Bridges 

Changes in status: 

S. 4898. Amending act authorizing W. Va. to 
operate bridges across streams and rivers 
within State and/or across boundary-line 
streams or rivers of State. Reptd. to S&S, 


Jupe 17. 


Changes,in status: 
H. J. 8. 138. For relief of State of Idaho, 
Passed H. Apr. 18. Reptd. to 8. June 17. 


District of Columbia 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12701. Sutphin. To require motor 
vehicles owned and officially used by U. S. or 
District of Columbia to bear device indicating 
such ownership and official use; District of 


Columbia, 
District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 

S. 4736. To authorize Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Wash. R. R. Co. to extend track con- 
nection with U. 8S. Navy Yard so as to pro- 
vide adequate railroad facilities. in connection 
with development of Buzzards Point. Passed 
S. June 8. Passed H, June 13, Approved 


June 18. 
Flood Control 
Changes in status: 
S. 4443. For emergency relief of Palo 
Verde Valley, Calif. Passed S. June 1. Reptd. 
to H. June 17. 


Foreign Relations 
Changes in status: 

H. Res, 247. Approving efforts to hold an 
internatl. economic conference. Adopted by 
H. June 17, 

Indians 


Bills introduced: 
8. 4903. Thomas. For relief, of certain 
Indians of Apache Tribe; Indian Affairs. 
Immigration 

Changes in status: 

H. R. 8766. To amend 6th exception in sec. 
3 of 1924 Immigration Act regarding nonim- 
migrant status of certain aliens. sed H, 
une 18. ‘ ri 


Claims 


Judiciary 


Changes in status: 

S. 1525. Forbidding transportation of any 
person in interstate or foreign commerce, 
kidnaped or otherwise unlawfully detained. 
Passed S. June 8. Passed H. June 17, 





(D. C.,° 


W. D. Texas.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 742, June 20, 1932. 





Patents 


PATENTS—Appeals te Court of Customs 


When examiner refers in his decision to 


d Patent Appeals— 
rior British patent but it is not cited 


as reference and does not appear in transcript, it is not considered by Court of 


Customs and Patent Appeals.—Woolson, In re. 


June 20, 1932. 


(Cc. C. P. A.)—T U. 8. Daily, 742, 





PATENTS—Internal combustion engine, claims allowed and refused— 


Woolson application for Internal Combustion Engine, claims 7 and 11 
plication allowed; claims 1 to 6, 8, 12 and 13 refused.—Woolson, In re. 


P. A.)—T U. S. Daily, 742, June 20, 1932. 





of ap- 
(Cc. C. 





Credits for Foreign Income of Americans 
Provided in New Revenue Act Explained 





(Continued from Page 1.} 


to all political entities included therein, 
as, for‘example, the Provinces of Canada, 
the Lander of Germany, or the Cantons 
of Switzerland. The question of taking a 
tax credit for taxes paid to component 
political entities of foreign States was 
highly controversial until finally settled 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Chicago Portrait Co. v. 
United States. 

The entire foreign tax paid on income 
derived from sources without the United 
States may be credited against the Amer- 
ican tax if the rate of foreign tax is equal 
to or less than that payable to the United 
States on such foreign income, according 
to the terms of section 131 (a) (1) and (b). 


+++ 


Credit for Taxes Paid by Foreign Branch. 

An American corporation may claim credit 
against the tax due from it to the American 
Government in respect of a certain proportion 
of the tax which a foreign subsidiary pays on 
its own profits in the country in which it is 
situated, according to section 131 (f), as illus- 
trated by the following hypothetical case: 

“An American corporation having a branch 
in the United Kingdom, or shares in a British 
company paying 25 per cent in that country 
on profits or dividends, need pay only tax to 
the United States on its American income. 
It is important to note that the excess of the 
British tax over the credit allowed no longer 
may be taken as a deduction. If, however, 
the branch is in a country having a lower 
rate, such as Canada, for example, where the 
corporation tax is 11 per cent, together with 
a T per cent surtax on the tax payable on 
income of $5,000 and up, the American com- 
pany must pay to the United States Treasury 
the difference between the American rate of 
1334 per cent and the foreign rate on the 
income in question. The American company, 
consequently, will pay the same amount of 
tax as though its business operations had 
been carried on entirely in the domestic 


market.” 
++ + 


Consolidated Tax Returns Subject Company 
to Higher Rate. 

If this corporation has a subsidiary com- 
pany in a foreign country and it Owns a 
majority of its stock, it may credit against 
the United States tax on income from all 
sources (including dividends from this sub- 
sidiary) a certain portion of the tax which 
the subsidiary paid to the foreign government 
on its profits before distributing dividends. 
Consolidated returns subject the corporate 
income to a higher tax rate, namely, 144% 
per cent. 

Should the American corporation have a 
subsidiary in States such as Canada and 
Italy, which impose no dividend tax, credit 
will be claimed under section 131 (a) (1), in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
131 (f), in respect of the stubsidiary’s profit 
tax when the latter distributes dividends to 
the parent corporation. 

++ + 
Credit Against Tax Limited. 

In computing the credt for foreign income 
taxes, it is essential to take into account the 
limitations in section 131(b), which reads, in 
substance, that the amount of credit in re- 
spect of the tax paid or accrued to any coun- 
try may not exceed the same proportion of 
the tax against which such credit is taken, 
which the taxpayer’s net income from sources 
within such country bears to his entire net 
income for the same taxable year; and, fur- 
thermore, that the credit shall not exceed the 
same proportion of the tax against wae 
such credit is taken which the taxpayer's 
net income from sources without the United 
States bears to its entire net income for the 
same taxable year. 

The foreign tax credit, therefore, must be 
computed separately for each country, and 
may not exceed the amount of tax payable 
on that income in this country, namely 13% 
per cent. 

According to section 23, the taxpayer is re- 
quired to elect whether he wishes to take a 
tax credit or a deduction for taxes paid in 
foreign countries and possessions of the 


by the respective tax rates which these coun- 
tries apply (in no case may the tax credit on 
any such income exceed 1334 per cent of said 
income); the total tax credits are then sub- 
tracted from the total tax payable if no tax 
credits were allowed. 

This eredit is granted in respect of taxes 
borne directly by the American taxpayer, 
whether individual or corporation. When the 
deduction method is employed, all the taxes 
paid abruad, regardless of whether they are 
higher than the American tax rate, are added 
togetner and the total is subtracted from the 
American company’s income from all sources. 


+++ 


Exemption of Income from Possessions. 

Domestic corporations and citizens of the 
United States deriving income from its pos- 
sessions, including Puerto Rico, the Philippine 
Islands, and the Canal Zone, but not the 
Virgin Islands, are exempt from American tax 
in respect of income from outside sources, 
provided that this income is not received in 
the United States, and 

(1) If 80 per centum or more of the gross 
income of such citizen or domestic corporation 
(computed without the benefit of this section) 
for the three-year period immediately preced- 
ing the close of the taxable year (or for sucn 
part of such period immediately preceding the 
close of such taxable year as may be appli- 
cable) was derived from sources within a pos- 
session of the United States; and 

(2) If, in the case of such corporation, 50 
per centum or more of its gross income (com- 
puted without the benefit of this section) for 
such period or ‘such part thereof was derived 
from the active conduct of a trade or business 
within a possession of the United States; or 

(3) If, in case of such citizen, 50 per centum 
or more of his gross income (computed with- 
out the benefit of this section) for such pe- 
riod or;such part thereof was derived from 
the active conduct of a trade or business 
within a possession of the United States 
either on his own account or as an employe 
or agent of another (sec. 251, United States 
Revenue Act of ~ 


Income Earned Abroad by Private Citizens, 


Exempt. 

The American citizen 
more than six months in the calendar year 
serving as a representative of his firm, as 
manager of the local subsidiary company, or 
employed in any other manner is exempt 
from American tax in respect of his income 
derived from services rendered abroad for the 
company, according to section 116(a). 

It is unnecessary for him to account for 


such income from investments or other 
sources, whether in the United States or 
abroad. It is the earning of income or ren- 


dering of services abroad that entitles the 
citizen to this exemption. Therefore it is im- 
material whether his employer deposits his 


salary to his account in an American bank | 


and he draws only a part thereof for use 
abroad. 

Such an individual is not permitted to take 
as a deduction from his gross income any 
deductions properly allocable to or chargeable 
against amounts excluded from gross income 
under this head. Anyone claiming his ex- 
emption for income earned while in foreign 
countries may not deduct from his remain- 
ips income traveling expenses while on busi- 

ess abroad and such other expenditures that 
were incurred incidentally to earning the ex- 
empted income. a a 


Definition of ‘Source of Income’ and ‘Earned 

Income.’ 

“Source of income” refers to the place where 
the services were rendered. Therefore, when 
services are performed outside of the United 
States, the compensation received therefor is 
looked upon as earned income from sources 
without the United States. / 

The term “earned income” includes wages, 
salarics, professional fees, and other amounts 
received as compensation for persoi.al services 
actually rendered. It does not include that 
part of the compensation derived by the tax- 
payer for personal services rendered by him 
to a corporation which represents a distribu- 
tion of profits rather than a reasonable allow- 
ance for the personal services actually ren- 
dered. 

If the taxpayer is engaged in a trade or 
business in which both personal services and 





United States; in no case may he have both, 
as was the case = ~ qorennp Act of 1928. 


Computation of Credit for Foreign Income 


Tax. 

In determining the amount of tax payable 
to the United States, the credit for taxes paid 
to foreign governments is computed first, us- 
ing for this purpose a tax rate not in excess 
of 1334 per cent tax levied in the United 
States. In other words, if the foreign tax rate 
is in excess of 1334 per cent, the credit taken 
may not be greater than 1334 per cent of the 
foreign income. 


If, however, the American company decides 
1-28378 | that it will be of greater benefit to take de- 
| Wholesale Distribution, Idaho, 15th Census of | ductions against income for taxes paid abroad, 


no credit may be taken. For companies doin; 
business on a cash and not on an accrua 
basis, the usual procedure is to take the total 


net income and multiply it by the rate of the 
American tax, and then to total the tax credits 


arrived at by multiplying the fore 
from the various coun’ trie ip 


‘ 





capital are material income-producing factors, 
he may consider as earned income a reason- 
able allowance for the personal services actu- 
ally rendered by him not in excess of 20 per 
cent of his share of the net profits of such 
tarde or business. 

The Treasury has held that, for income- 
tax purposes, “‘a bona fide nonresident of the 
United States for more than six months” in- 
cludes all American citizens who are outside 
of the United States for a period greater than 
six months in any taxable year, and this ae 
residence need not be continuous, but may be 
the result of more than one trip, provided 
that the total lengths of time embraced by 
such trips must be greater than six months, 

The object of these trips is immaterial for 
tax purposes, so long as the employe of the 
American company is on business in its be- 
half, 
not waived by the maintenance of a home 
in the United States. 


Ameiployes Sc ine Government bd the Waited 





| 
who is abroad for) 


National Defense 
Changes in status: 

S. J. Res. 178. Authorizing Secy. of War to 
receive for instruction at U. 8. Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, Julio Rodriguez Arrea, 
citizen of Costa Rica. Reptd. to S. June 17. 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12702. Thomason. For relief of former 
officers of Philippine Scouts; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 12703. James. To repeal act to give war- 
time rank to retire officers and former offi- 
cers of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and/or 
Coast Guard; Military Affairs. 

Bills introduced: 

S. J. Res. 179. Reed. Authorizing Secy. 
of War to receive for instruction at U. 5. 
Military Academy at West Point Tisheng Yen, 
citizen of China. 


Postal Service ~: 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 9555. To authorize P. M. G. to hire 
youseiee from postal employes. Reptd, to H. 
June . 


Public Buildings and Grounds 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 12360. To authorize Secy. of Treas. 
to enter into contract to purchase Grand Cen- 
tral Station post office and office bidg., N. Y, 
City. Passed H. June 18. 


Public Lands 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 10048. Granting to Metropolitan 
Water Distr. of Southern Calif. certain public 
and reserved lands of U. S. in counties of 
Los Angeles, Riverside, and San Bernardino, 
in Calif. Passed H. June 6, Passed S. June 
15. Approved June 18. 


Rivers and Harbors 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12700. Sutphin. To prohibit deposit 
of refuse in navigable waters when navigation 
is endangered or waters are made injurious 
to health or seafood by such deposit; Rivers 
and Harbors, 


Veterans 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 7726. For the immediate payment to 
veterans of face value of adjusted-service cer- 
tificates. Passed H. June 15. Defeated in 
Ss. June 17. 





Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


(List supplied daily by the Lineahy of Con- 
gress.. Fiction, books in foreign languages, 
official documents and children’s books are 
excluded. Library of Congress card number is 
at end of last line.) 


| Spengler, Oswald. Man and technics; con- 
tribution philosophy of life; tr. from Ger- 
man by Chas. F. Atkinson. 104 p. N. Y. 
A. A. Knopf, 1932. 32-5140 
Vernon, Arthur A. Photo-polymerization of 
styrene and vinyl acetate, by ... (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Princeton univ., 1930.) 14 p. 
Easton, Pa., Mack prtg. co., 1931. 32-5157 
Woods, Farris H. History of germ cells in 
Sphaerium striatinum (Lam.) by... 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Mo., 1929.) 595 
p., illus. Phil., 1931. 32-5158 


Allen, Devere, ed. Adventurous Americans, 
. 346 p. N. Y., Farrar & Rinehart, 1932. 

illus. 346 p 52-5281 
Bainbridge, Francis A. Bainbridge & Menzies 
Essentials of physiology. ‘7th ed., ed. and 
rev. by H. Hartridge. 583 p., illus. N. Y., 
Longmans, Green & co., 1931. 32-5274 
Beard, Chas. A., ed. America faces the fu- 


ture. 416 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 
1932. . 32-5241 
Beatty, Harold A. Inhibitory action of an- 


thracene in autoxidation of benzaldehyde. 
(Thesis (Ph. ee UY 5 Bet 40 
. Ithaca., N, ¥., Cayuga press, , 
lines ee 32-5277 
Bell, John W. Vital copeety, in selene to 
toxemias of pregnancy an o norma - 
nancy. (Summary of thesis (Ph. Be 
Univ. of Minn., 1925.) 19 p. Minneapolis, 
Univ. of Minn., 1931. 32-5156 
Bridgman, Percy W. Physics of high pressure. 
(Internatl. textbooks of exact science.) 398 
p., illus. London, G. Bell & sons, 1931. 
ee -s0108 
Chatfield, Chas. H. Airplane an engine, 
by .. * and Chas. F. Taylor, 2d ed. 443 p., 
illus. N. ¥., McGraw-Hill book co., 1932. 


32-26048 
Claudy, Carl H. 


Introduction to freemasonry. 
Published for most worshipful Grand lodge, 
Ancient free and accepted masons of com- 


monwealth of Mass. 3 v. Wash., D. C., 
Temple publishers, 1932. 32-5244 
Cloud, Archibald J. Episodes in life of 
George Washington, by . . and Vierling 


N. ¥.. C. Scribner’s 


Kersey. 226 p., illus, 

sons, 1932. 32-5284 
Cooper, John W. Practical pharmaceutical 

chemistry, by ...and F. N. Appleyatd. 184 

p., illus. N. Y., Sir I, Pitman & sons, ltd., 

1931. 32-5154 
Digweed, Ernest N. Stress diagrams and 


drawing office practice. 142 p., illus. Lond., 
Williams & Norgate, 1931. 32-5267 





The exemption of such an employe is 





Einzig, Paul. Behind the scenes of interna- 
tional finance. 154 p. Lond., Macmillan, & 
co., 1931. 

Evangelical congregational church. The creed, 
ritual and discipline of Evangelical congre- 
—— church, adopted by Annual and 

eheral conferences of 1929, 182 p. Kutz- 
town, Pa., 1932. 32-5259 


NN SD 


States or of any of its agencies resident 
abroad for more than six months in any tax- 
able year are no longer exempt from taxation 
by the United States. The reason for this 
| change is attributable to the fact that in 
most countries the employes of a foreign gov- 
ernment are not subject to taxation by such 
foreign government. 

Henceforth individuals serving the Govern- 
ment abroad will be required to file a return 
and pay the normal rate of income tax on 
net: income above $1,000 if single and $2,500 
if married, at the rate of 4 per cent for the 
first $4,000 of taxable income and 8 per cent 
of the remainder of their income. 

In addition, a surtax is im d upon the 
net income of every individual at the rate of 
1 per cent on incomes in excess of $6,000 up 
to $10,000. This tax is graduated so that net 
incomes in excess of $1,000,000 will be subject 
to a tax of 55 per cent on the amount above 
$1.000,000. For each person dependent upon 
the taxpayer and receiving his chief support 
from the taxpayer, a credit of $400 is allowed, 
peyviaes such dependent is less than 18 years 
old. 

If the omuiege of the United States resident 
abroad is required to pay taxes to the country 

deduct the 


pro rie 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


In Power Project 


Are Held Taxable 


Use of Waters Creates Inter- 


est Subject to Texas Tax! 


On Real Estate, State At- 
torney General Rules 


Austin, Tex., June 18. 


Rights and privileges exercised by a 
power company in the bed of a river con- 
stitute real estate as defined by Article 
7146 of the statutes and are Subject to 
taxation as such, according to an opinion 
by the Attorney General’s department. 

The opinion was written by Assistant 
Attorney General F. O. McKinsey in re- 

@\sponse to an inquiry from V. K. Randle, 
county auditor of Gonzales County. 

“The permit granted a power and light 
company to dam and use the water of a 
river, when exercised, creates an ease- 
ment and such an interest in land as is 
subject to taxation,” the opinion said: 


Held Actual Interest in Land 


Mr. Randle had asked whether the dam 
and other structures of the Texas Hydro- 
Electric Corporation at Seguin, which has 
two power dams, transformers and other 
machinery or appliances, are properly 
subject to taxation. The opinion stated 
in part: 

“If the rights and privileges granted to 
said corporation amount to an- easement 
or an actual interest in the land, it would 
seem that it comes within the definition 
of real estate and subject to taxation. It 
may be that the naked right or permit to 
impound and use the waters is but a li- 
cense, but if possession is taken of the 
river bed, dams built, its waters im- 
pounded and actually used, it would seem 
that there is more than a mere license, 
such as to amount to an interest. 

Smnilar to Railway Rights / 

“The rights acquired in the river bed 
are very similar to those acquired by a 
railroad in the lands constituting its 
rigth of way. 

“The permit issued by the Board of 
Water Engineers gives the company the 
right to take possession of the water 
course, construct dams, maintain struc- 
tures necessary to the distribution of 
power. We submit that this permit, with 
acceptance and exercise of the rights 


e ) granted, creates an estate in-¢he land.” 


4 


The opinion, it was explained orally, 
also affects a dam under construction by 
the Texas Hydro-Electric Company and 
permits for other dams in the Colorado 
River. 


Contempt Case Continued 
On Oklahoma Oil Proration 


Okiahoma City, Okla., June 18. 


The State Supreme Court has denied an 
application of the H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas 
Co. for a writ of prohibition to prevent 
the Corporation Commission from con- 
tinuing further with a contempt citation 
against the Wilcox company on charges 
of violating proration regulations. 

At the same time the Corporation Com- 
mission vacated two orders previously is- 
sued against the company to prohibit it 
from producing oil in the south city field 
or shipping or selling storage oil. The 
Commission continued indefinitely the 
hearing on the contempt charges . 


Sickness Insurance Risks 
Decline in Czechoslovakia 


A 6 per cent decline in the number of 
persons covered by compulsory sickness 
insurance in Czechoslovakia occurred in 
1931, according to Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Sam. E. Woods of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Prague, the De- 
partment has just announced. 

’“' The average number of insured persons 
was 2,312,000 during 1931 as compared 
with 2,466,000 the preceding year, he said, 
based upon preliminary reports of the 
Czechoslovak Social Insurance Company. 
The reduction was sharper in the higher 
salary groups, the number of insured in 
the lower groups indicating 4 slight in- 
crease. 


Award Given for Employe 
Killed on Way to Work 


Columbus, Ohio, June 18. 


The dependent of an employe who was 
struck and killed by an automobile inside 
the employer’s plant while walking to his 
work is entitled to compensation, accord- 
ing to a recent decision of the Ohio Su- 
preme Court in the case of Kasari v. 
Industrial Commission. 

An employe entering the premises of 
his employer to begin the .duties of his 
employment but who has not yet reached 
the place where the service is to be ren- 
dered is discharging a duty to his em- 
ployer which is a necessary incident to 
his day’s work, the court declared. 


California Utility Reduces 
Farm Power Schedules 


San Francisco, Calif., June 18. 


The Railroad Commission has approved 
a new schedule of rates filed by the Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Company, re- 
vising and reducing the agricultural power 

» service schedule of that company. é 

The revised schedule makes a reduction 
in the annual service charge which will 
result in a saving to agricultural power 
consumers of $10,000 per year, the Com- 
mission announced 


Death From Hemorrhage 
Held to Be Compensable 


Olympia, Wash., June 18. 


Death from cerebral hemorrhage sus- 
tained while under unusual exertion in 
sawing a log has been held compensable 
by the Washington Supreme Court in the 
recently decided case of Metcalf v. De- 
partment of Labor and Industries. 

Testimony disclosed that the deceased 
employe had hardening of the arteries 
but that his death would not have oc- 
curred at the time it did except for the 
physical exertion. 

The court held that the injury was of 
a traumatic nature and that “it was not 
the Legislature’s purpose to limit the pro- 
visions of the Workmen's Compensation 
Act to only such persons as approximate 
physical perfection.” 


Fatalities in Industry 
Decrease in New York 


Albany, N. Y., June 18. 


During May the State Department of 
Labor received 136 reports of deaths that 
resulte dfrom industrial accidents accord- 
ing to the monthly announcement of the 
State Industrial Commissioner, Frances 
Perkins. This was six below the 142 re- 
ported in April and 37 less than the May 
average for the past five year; 


\ 





On Date in Policy 


Time of Delivery and Clauses in 
Application Not Regarded, 
Ohio Court Rules 


Columpus, Ohio, June 18. 

When a life insurance policy recites 
that it takes effect March 12, 1930, the 
policy becomes effective on that date re- 
gardless of the date of delivery and of 
repugnant clauses in the application, the 
Ohio Supreme Court has held in affirming 
a judgment for the plaintiff beneficiary 
in the case of New York Life Insurance 
Co. v. Clutts. 

The company had defended the action 
on the ground that the policy provided it 
should not be effective until delivered to 
the insured and not then if the insured 
had been treated by a physician before de- 
livery. It claimed that the policy had 
not been delivered until after the insured 
had been treated for the disease from 
which he died, The plaintiff contended 
that the policy had been delivered be- 
fore the insured had received medical 
treatment. 


| Additional Injury Award 


Is Explained in Oregon 


Although the Oregon Legislature has 
limited the time within which a claimant 
may file a claim for aggravation of dis- 
ability under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act to one year from the date of 
tLe first award, no limitation has been 
placed upon the State Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission in granting upon its own 
motion additional compensation for aggra- 
vation, in the opinion of Attorney General 
I. H. Van Winkle. 

The case in question involved alleged 
aggravation of a compensable injury that 
had been sustained in 1925. Mr. Van 
Winkle informed the Commission that it 
has “not only the power, but also it is its 
duty, to grant additional compensation if 
it finds that there has in fact been an 
aggravation” of the 1925 injury. The 
former injury, it was stated, must be the 
proximate cause of the present disability, 
however, to justify an additional award. 


Ohio Highway Department 
Sets Up Credit Division 


Columbus, Ohio, June 18. 
The State Director of Highways, O. W. 
Merrell, has announced the establishment 
of a credit division within the Highway 
Department to investigate and determine 
the ability of contractors and their sureties 
to carry out their contractual obligations. 
Contracts will not be awarded or surety 
bonds accepted until approval is granted 
by the credit division, it was stated. 


| been Santos, 
Salem, Ore., June 18. | 
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River-bed Rights |!surance in Force | Foreign Business Conditions 
Analyzed in Weekly Survey 


Developments in Various Foreign Countries 
Reviewed by Commerce Department 


a developments in commerce and industry abroad are analyzed in the 
weekly survey of world trade just issued by the Department of Commerce on 
the basis of reports from its representatives stationed in principal commercial 


centers. The survey follows in full text: 


Argentina.—As compared with the corres- 
ponding period of the previous year, exports 
during the first five months of 1932 increased 
12.7 per cent in volume and 3.8 per cent in 
value. The Congress approved the budget 
amounting to 839,000,000 paper pesos. The 
second series of the patriotic loan to the 
amount of 100,000,000 paper pesos was dis- 
counted at the conversion office as 50,000,000 
paper pesos of the first issue were redeemed, 
only 42,500,000 paper pesos net were with- 
drawn and added to the currency in circula- 
tion. It is understood that 25,000,000 paper 
pesos will be used to pay salary arrears and 
other accounts of State railways. The shoe- 
maker’s strike has been settled. (Paper peso 
equal to about 25 cents.) 


+++ 


Brazil.—Business is reported slightly more 
optimistic with collections good. The aver- 
age exchange rate for the week was 13 milreis 
382 reis to the dollar, the quotation of 13 
milreis 370 reis en remained ery, in 
the last four days. offee shipments have 
155,410 bags; Rio de Janeiro, 
86,003 bags. Stocks are average. 


+++ 


Bulgaria.—The proposed budget for the fis- 
cal year beginning April 1, which was sub- 
mitted to Parliament shortly after that date, 
places receipts and expenditures at 6,000,000,- 
000 leva, as recommended by the Financial 
Committee of the League of Nations. Com- 
pared with the preceding year, it shows a re- 
duction of 400,000,000 leva. (Lev equals 
$0.0072.) Expenditures under all headings, 
except public instructions and welfare, were 
reduced. In addition to ordinary expenditures, 
1,319,000,000 leva are provided for the State 
railways. The largest single item under ex- 
penditures is that of public-debt service and 
reparations, absorbing about 33 per cent of 
the total, followed by Ministry of War with 
17 per cent. The budget deficit for the year 
ended March 31, 1932, is around 600,000, 
leva as compared with 1,284,000,000 leva for 
the preceding year. 


++ + 


Canada.—The Department of Agriculture 
has modified the embargo on imports of gar- 
den produce from California, Oregon, Nevada 
and Arizona. Fruits and vegetables may now 
be imported if shipments are accompanied by 
a certificate signed by an official of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the State con- 
cerned that the produce was grown outside 
of infected areas. An Order in Council, dated 
June 7, authorized the Minister of National 
Revenue to advance the value for duty on 
wool jersey cloth by 25 cents per pound over 
the true invoice price, and on cotton stock- 
inette by 10 cents per pound over that price. 
The above values do not apply to importa- 
tions bona fide purchased on or before June 
7, 1932, and entered on or before July 7, 1932. 
A seasonal value has also been established on 
cabbage, based on an advance of 212 cents 
per pound over the invoice price. 

Although the general commercial situation 
through the Dominion shows few changes, a 
more optimistic feeling is apparent in some 
quarters. Tourist trade has begun and an 





NVITING is the word ... Chesterfield’s 
attractive white package is certainly the 
proper introduction to the cigarettes inside 
it. For it suggests right off...they’re pure. 
Examine the paper Chesterfields are 


rolled in. It’s 


light up... You'll notice there’s neither 
taste nor odor of burning paper. _ You 


Ch 


white...and pure. Now 
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acceleration of retail business is expected 
shortly. < 

Better demand has been noted for sheet 
metals in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, 
particularly for corrugated sheets from rural 
districts. Wholesalers of hardware in that 
area report retailers’ orders during the past 
week have shown a noticeable gain both for 
staples and seasonal lines. 

On the unfavorable side, the sales of agri- 
cultural implements are down from last year, 
and only low-priced automobiles are selling 
up to expectations. Metal markets continue 
weak and show no indication of developing 
strength in the near future. 


Retail trade in Ontario is satisfactory in 
seasonal lines, Improved dealer buying is 
shown in the shoe trade. Harness makers 
report a better demand for medium and low- 
priced gear, chiefly from the Prairie Provinces, 
Little change is noted in industrial chemicals. 
Ontario paper box manufacturers are fairly 
busy, as the result of well maintained busi- 
ness in the food industries. 

The sharp break in grain prices in the 
past week has adversely affected business in 
the Prairie Provinces. One of the reasons given 
for the severe price movement was that farm- 
ers were rushing deliveries of wheat to eleva- 
tors in order to receive the Dominion Gov- 
ernment’s bonus of 5 cents per bushel. Pro- 
vision for extension of the bonus from June 
15 to June 30 has been made. 

A rich gold strike is reported in the Cariboo 
district of British Columbia. Summer tex- 
tile lines are reported to be moving satis- 
factorily in that province, but otherwise com- 
mercial conditions are unchanged, 


+++ 


France.—Business conditions in France con- 
tinue irregular; the few scattered signs of 
improvement are insufficient to constitute 
evidence of a general betterment and are 
largely offset by unfavorable factors. The 
number of registered unemployed is decreas- 
ing, but there has been no indication of a 
corresponding increase in industrial and com- 
mercial activity as a whole. 
trade balance and railway receipts are becom- 
ing increasingly unfavorable. A further re- 
cession in business conditions in general is 
apparently expected. 

The new Government took office on June 
1, but there is yet no definite indicatioA of 
its major financial and international policies. 
However, a program of public retrenchment 
and economic safeguards appears probable. 
It is believed in some quarters that the policy 
of rigorous import restriction now in force 
may be liberalized in order to forestall fur- 
ther retaliatory measures on the part of 
affected countries. 

The electrical equipment market continues 
depressed with factory activity about one- 
half of normal. On the other hand, the mar- 
ket for heavy machinery and construction 
equipment is fairly active. Production of 
agricultural implements has declined further 
and sales of most farm machinery are 20 to 
35 per cent lower than last year; however, 
the harvester market continues good, al- 
though tractors are dull. The lumber mar- 
ket improved somewhat during May, but is 
still unsatisfactory, and imports from the 
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Deduction From Award 
For Disability Is Denied 


Olympia, Wash., June 18. 


An award for permanent total disabil- 
ity resulting from aggravation of a perma- 
nent partial disability for which the in- 
jured employe had previously received 
compensation should not be reduced by 
the amount of the first award, the Su- 
preme Court of Washington held in the 
recent case of Arnold v. Department of 
Labor and Industries. 

The law provides that if an employe 
sustains a “further accident” he shall re- 
ceive the award to which he is entitled 
notwithstanding the payment for the prior 
injury. The court said that while there 
was no further injury in this case but ag- 
gravation of a former disability, the legis- 
lative intent was to apply to this situ- 
ation the same plan adopted for a “fur- 
ther accident.” 

The Department had contended that it 
had the right to deduct from the perma- 
nent total disability award the amount it 
had paid for the original disability. 


Wisconsin Farmers’ Autos 
Placed in Separate Class 


Madison, Wis., June 18. 

Private automobiles owned by farmers 
in Wisconsin have been placed in a sep- 
arate classification for public liability and 
property damage rates under a decision 
of the State Insurance Commissioner, H. 
J. Mortensen. A hearing on the subject 
was held by Mr. Mortensen recently upon 


the request of certain mutual companies | 


favoring a special classification for farm- 
ers’ cars. 

Commissioner Mortensen has requested 
companies that use a special farm rate to 
record their experience in this class sep- 
arately on a policy year basis noting 
earned premiums and incurred losses. 





™~ 
United States have been shut off through ex- 
haustion of the lumber quota. The rubber in- 
dustry, while showing the effects of the de- 
pression, is maintaining its equilibrium bet- 
ter than many branches. Tire prices remain 
unchanged. 
++ + 


Germany.—The anxiety regarding German 
currency, which developed following the un- 
expected change in the Government last 
week, has now largely disappeared. The new 
Government’s policy is to avoid all currency 
ang credit experiments and to adhere closely 
to the existing policy of maintenance of the 
gold standard and avoidance of inflation. 
While the political campaign preceding the 
general Reichstag election of July 31 may 
create an unfavorable business atmosphere, it 
is generally believed that the credit situation 
will not be adversely affected by the political 
change. 

The nationalistic tendencies of the new 
government suggest a possibility of further 
aggressive measures favoring domestic agri- 
culture, industries and forest products at the 
expense of imports. Observers anticipate an 
indefinite continuation of the present pro, 
cedure of allocating foreign exchange on a 
monthly basis to cover imports with the pos- 
sibility of further contraction of the monthly 
allotments, and the application of a quota 
system, if foreign trade continues the present 
unfavorable development. Savings deposits 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


Trade Commission | Ayto Rate Bureau 
Organized Under 
New Virginia Law 


Hearings for Week 


Examination to Be Conducted 
Into Affairs of Associated 
Gas & Electric Company 


The Federal Trade Coummission’s calen- 
dar of public hearings for the week of 
June 20, is as follows: 

Hearings on Associated Gas & Electric Co. 
will resume June 21, at 10 a. m., in the Com- 
mission's hearing room, 1800 Virginia Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Final arguments before the Commission are 
scheduled to be held at the Commission’s 
headquarters in Washington, 1800 Virginia 
Avenue, N. W., as follows: 

Textile Bag Manufacturers’ Association, and 
others, Detroit, in the matter of alleged sup- 
pression of competition in sale of bags. 
Docket 1765. 


Chicago Machine Tool Distributors, and 
others, Chicago, in the matter of alleged un- 
fair methods of competition in sale of ma- 
chinery. 


Testimony will be taken in cases in which 
the Commission has issued complaints, as 
follows: 

Cook Paint & Varnish Co., and others, Kan- 
sas City, June 20, Washington; alleged unfair 
methods of competition in sale of paints and 
varnishes; William C. Reeves, trial examiner; 
Richard P. Whiteley, Commission’s attorney. 


Docket 1959. 

Steelcote Manufacturing Co., St. Louis; 
June 20, Chicago; alleged misrepresentation 
in sale of paints and enamels; John W. Nor- 
wood, trial examiner; James M. Brinson, Com- 
mission's attorney. Docket 2025. 

L. Fatato, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; June 21, 
New York; alleged misrepresentation in sale 
of a canned tomato paste; John W. Addison, 
trial examiner; Edward J. Hornibrook, Com- 
mission’s attorney. Docket 2029. 

Steelcote Manufacturing Co., St. Louis; 
June 22, St. Louis; alleged misrepresentation 
in sale of paints and enamels; John W. Nor- 
wood, trial examiner; James M. Brinson, 
Commission's attorney. Docket 2025.—(Issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission.) 


Order for Insurers’ Report 
Rescinded in Maryland 


Baltimore, Md., June 18. 

Instructions recently issued by Denton 
S. Lowe, auditor of the State Insurance 
Department, requesting insurance com- 
panies doing business in Maryland to file 
financial statements as of June 30, 1932, 
using market values of that date in valu- 
ing securities, have been rescinded by the 
State Insurance Commissioner, William 
C. Walsh. 

Mr. Walsh telegraphed the companies 
as follows: “Request of June tenth by 
Denton S. Lowe, Auditor, for June 30 
statement is hereby rescinded.” 

Mr. Lowe’s notice follows in full text: 

In view of present conditions, this De- 
partment requests that you file asset and 
liability statement with us as of June 30, 
1932, using market values as of that date 
in the valuation of your securities, except 
that life companies may use amortized 
values of bonds. 

Let this statement come forward at 
your earliest convenience after June 30. 


Even 





Governing Committee Form- 
ed at Meeting of Compa- 
nies to Have Supervision 
Over Schedules 


Richmond, Va., June 18. 
With a governing committee composed 
of seven members, a company bureau to 


administer automobile liability and prop- 
erty damage rates and rating plans was 
organized at a meeting held June 16 in 
the offices of the State Corporation Com- 
mission which will have supervision over 
the rates. The Bureau will be known as 
the Virginia Automobile Rate Administra- 
tive Bureau. E. E. Cadmus, manager of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Inspection 
Rating Bureau of Virginia, was named 
manager. Mr. Cadmus will hereafter be 
in charge of the work of both bureaus. 


The Bureau was organized in compliance 
with provisions of a law passed at the 
last session of the General Assembly plac- 
ing automobile liability and property dam- 
age rates under the supervision of the 
Corporation Commission. The law be- 
comes effective June 20 and the schedule 
of rates must be filed within 30 days from 
the time the law goes into effect. The 
Bureau will begin functioning, according 


| to Manager Cadmus, as soon as the rates 


are approved by the Commission. 

The following companies were named 
members of the governing committee at 
the organization meeting: Travelers, Mary- 
land Casualty, United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty, Aetna Life, Employers Liabil- 
ity, American Fidelity and Casualty of 
Richmond, and the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty. 

Twenty-two stock companies were we 
resented at the meeting and 13 mutuals, 
George A. Bowles, State Superintendent of 
Insurance, acted as chairman. 


Insurers’ Liability to Tax 
Is Construed in Oregon 


Salem, Ore., June 18, 
Under the provisions of section 10 of 
chapter 372 of Oregon laws of 1931, re- 
ciprocal insurance associations are sub- 
jected to a 2% per cent tax on net 
premiums in lieu of all other taxes and 
such associations therefore are not liable 
for payment of the State fire marshal tax, 
according to a recent opinion of Attorney 
General I. H. Van Winkle addressed to the 
a Insurance Commissioner, A. H. 
verill. 
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cial investigations (petroleum, copper, 
etc.) for Congress or general surveys on 
the Commission’s own initiative. It has 
today 23 investigations in various stages 
of progress, and 48 applications are pend- 
ing. Forty other applications have been 
denied and dismissed. 
_Based on the Commission’s work the 
President has proclaimed 31 tariff 
changes, 13 increases, and 18 decreases. 
Rates on 42 commodities were left un- 
changed. é 
The articles coming under these rate- 
adjusting investigations comprise about 
11 per cent of the dutiable imports of 
1931, or $75,000,000. Duties were decreased 
on nearly $14,000,000 and increased on $9,- 
000,000. Rates were left unchanged on 
the balance, $52,000,000. 


Rate and Special Investigations 

Twenty of the rate investigations were 
completed this year; 22 the year previous. 
Of the special investigations under the 
general powers of the Commission eight 
were completed this year, and six the 
year previous. 

A comparison of simple numbers of re- 
ports completed is, alone, of little value in 
appraising the activities of the Commis- 
sion, however. A number of small in- 
vestigations may be completed in less time 
than one into which a number of complex 
and complicated phases enter. The pres- 
ent economic conditions both in the 
United States .and in other countries 
which cause unusual instability in such 
basic factors as wages and prices, make 


the problems in rate-adjustment investi- | 


gations today much more difficult than in 
normal times. 

In the two years completed today the 
Tariff Commission has received 164 ap- 
plications for investigations under sec- 
tion 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930 looking 
toward changes in the statutory rates of 
“duty. Of the 164 applications for read- 
justments, 81 indicated a desire for de- 
creases; 59 requested increases. (Orders 
for investigation received from Congress 
of course do not specify the direction of 
change desired by the original propo- 
nents.) 

One hundred and five of the applica- 
tions were received during the first year 
after. passage of the act and 59 since the 
beginning of the present fiscal year. 
Twenty-one of the applications received 
during the first year for rate-adjustment 
reports were Senate resolutions, and dur- 
ing the second year two such resolutions 
were received. (Some resolutions cover 
many commodities however.) 

Of the total 164 applications, 47 re- 
main pending awaiting the Commission’s 
action. Eight applications were with- 
drawn by the applicants. In 40 cases, 
about equally 


facis did not warrant investigations at 
this time, and therefore denied and dis- 


missed the applications without prejudice. | 


The remaining 69 applications are cov- 
ered by investigations formally instituted 


Wholesale Prices 


Continue Declines 





In Week Dropped by One- 
third of 1 Per Cent 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nounces that the index number of whole- 
sale prices for the week ended June 11 
stands at 63.8 as compared with 64.0 for 
the week ended June 4, 

This index number, which includes 784 
commodities or price series, weighted ac- 
cording to the importance of each article 
and based on the average prices in 1926 





than one-third of 1 per cent has taken 
place in the general average of all com- 
modities for the week of June 11, when 
compared with the week ended June 4. 

The accompanying statement shows the 
index numbers of groups of commodities 
for ~y weeks ended May 14, 21, 29, June 
4 and 11. 


May May May June June 
144 21 @ \ ae * 
All commodities... 64.9 64.5 64.3 64.0 63.8 
Farm products..... 47.8 47.1 463 45.6: 45.8 
Foods .......+...-. 59.9 59.1 593 586 58.6 
Hides and leather | 
products ........ 73.3 72.2 72.1 72.0 71.5 
Textile products... 56.1 556 554 548 543 
Fuel and lighting... 71.6 71.4 71.4 71.3 71.3 
Metals and metal 
products ........ 80.1 79.9 79.8 79.9 79.9 
Building materials. 71.7 71.8 71.3 71.0 71.0 
Chemicals and drugs 73.7 73.6 73.4 73.2 173.1 
House-furnishing 
75.9 75.9 75.9 75.8 175.6 
64.6 644 641 64.0 64.0 








New Jersey to Investigate 
Taxation of Rail Property 


Trenton, N. J., June 18. 


In response to an appeal by the rail- 
}road lines operating in New Jersey, the 
| State Tax Commissioner, J. H. Thayer 
Martin, has promised an engineering sur- 
vey to determine whether a request for 
a@ downward revision of the taxable prop- 
erty of the roads is warranted. 

The request for a readjustment was 
based on shrinkage of income, deteriora- 
tion of rolling stock and reduced value 
of second-class property, Mr. Martin ex- 
plained. . Representatives of the roads 
contended that in view of these condi- 
tions they should not be called to pay 
the $20,000,000 a year in State and local 
taxes which they have heretofore been 
assessed. 

Depreciation of rolling stock was said 


cars have been idle so long that they are 
no longer usable, it was claimed, while 
|others still in operation were declared 
worth far less than the assessed value. 
Companies represented in the appeal, 
| which was presented at a conference with 
|Mr. Martin, included the Pennsylvania, 
| Central of New Jersey, Erie, Reading, Le- 
;high Valley, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
| Western, New York Central, Baltimore & 





|Ohio, Atlantic City & Shore, Hudson & | 


a Rahway Valley & Raritan 
ver. 


| 





| clared or “foreign” value of imported mer- 
| Chandise in the foreign market compares 
| with the “domestic” value of the same} 
articles in the principal markets in the 
| United States, and to show the ad valorem 


divided between the two/| rates of duty on the basis of the domes-| sulted in increased employment at hotels, | 
years, the Commission found that the) tic value that will be equivalent to the|camps and garages. Unemployment commit- | 


| aa valorem rate in the Tariff Act of 1930 
on the basis of foreign value. 

By equivalent rate is meant a rate that 
| will yield the same revenue when applied 


| against the “domestic rate” as does the} 


to have reached a considerable item. Many | meat-packing houses, 
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Some Improvement in Outdoor Labor 
jcerage 0), 704 Commodries| SHOWN in Monthly Employment Review 


Work on Construction Projects and Farms Improves But 


Operation of Manufacturing Plants on Curtailed Basis Also 





Noted by Department of Labor 





Cyto jobs and provision of work for many by unemployment relief agencies 
are noted in the monthly employment review issued by the Department of 
as 100.0, shows that a decrease of less| Labor, but continued operation of factories on curtailed scale also was shown. 


(The summary of the review was printed in the issue of June 18.) The review by 


States follows in full text: 


+ 
Alabama.—A surplus of clerical, skilled, and 


semiskilled labor prevailed throughout the 
State during May. The coal mines and most 
of the textile mills operated with greatly 
reduced forces and several remained closed. 
Curtailed production schedules obtained gen- 
erally in the lumber mills and some were 
inactive. 

A number of iron and steel mills also re- 
mained closed. Several clay products plants 
| Worked with curtailed forces and a number 
of cement mills operated below normal. 
Building in various cities continued dull; how- 
ever, several Government projects through- 
out "the State employed large forces of skilled 
and unskilled laborers. No road-building 
projects were under way or contemplated for 
|the near future. The rebuilding of homes 
}in the storm-stricken areas absorbed many 
; idle people. 


+++ 


Arizona.—An increase in employment oc- 
curred in highway construction, agricultural 
activities, building, and gold mining during 
May, while an extensive decrease in copper 
mining was noted. Agricultural employment 
|}continued in good volume throughout the 
irrigated districts, with many farm workers 
engaged in cultivating cotton, cantaloupe, and 
truck crops, cutting hay, and harvesting grain. 

Harvesting the cantaloupe crop will absorb 
additional workers in the next 30 days. Sheep | 
shearing was in progress in some sections, 
and the Spring cattle round-up will engage 
the services of cowboys and other ranch help. | 
Increased activity was shown in highway con- 
| struction and large forces were engaged on 
projects in different sections of the State, 
while work was started on several new con- 
{tracts during the month, furnishing employ- 
ment to additional men. 


A small improvement was noted in gold | 
mining; however, operations and employment 
}in copper mining were greatly curtailed. ‘0 | 
|large mines closed for an indefinite period 
j}and forces were reduced at several others, 
affecting approximately 1,400 skilled and un- 
| Skilled mine workers. 


There was a small increase in building, but 
the total volume remained far below normal 
|for this season and many of these craftsmen 
were idle. Ice and’ beverage-plants, flour mills, 
and most establish-| 
| ments handling food products reported normal 
| schedules. Several other industrial plants, in- | 
|cluding box and furniture factories, steel | 
mills, iron foundries, and machine shops oper- | 
ated with reduced forces on part-time sched- 
ules. 


Employment in connection with , light, | 
power, and irrigation systems remairied be-! 
low normal, work being mainly confined 
| operating amd necessary repairs. Construc-| 
tion of a system of airways beacons and land-| 
ing fields and extensions and improvements 
to telephone systems furnished considerable 
employement, 


Little change was noted in the lumber in- 
dustry, where operations in the sawmills and 
logging camps were below normal. Railroad 
activities and employment continued on a 
| restricted basis, shop and maintenance-of- 
| way men working four to five days a week. 
Heavy shipments of cantaloupees in the 
next 30 days will result in the recalling of 
furloughed transportation workers. Arrival 
of Summer visitors in the northern area re- 





tees in many communities furnished work to 
la large number of men on various civic im-| 
provement projects. 


+++ 





were recalled in assembling plants of a large 
automobile concern and in motion-picture 
studios. 

Increases were also reported in the mainte- 
nance forces of a unit of the petroleum in- 
dustry, adding 300 men, and of the railroad 
industry, adding 200 men. These. increases 
in the number employed were offset by the 
release of workers in other trades and a large 
surplus of labor of all classes prevailed 
throughout the —s 


Colorado.—While the industrial and employ- 
ment situation showed a slight increase in 
some out-of-door lines during May, conditions 
generally remained considerably below nor- 
mal. The supply of labor continued largely 
in excess of demands. Farmers were busy 
on irrigation work, sugar-beet and onion- 
field cultivation, and other agricultural ac- 
tivities. Due to farmers doing more of their 
own work than usual, and to a decrease in 
sugar beet planted acreage, the demand for 
farm help was considerably less than normal. 

While operations and employment increased 
in the cement, automobile assembling, and 
gold-ore milling plants, activity and forces 
in most other lines showed a decrease, and 
part-time employment prevailed generally. 
Operations and forces in nearly all of the 
principal metal mines (other than gold) op- 
erated on a reduced basis, or were temporarily 
inactive. Gold mining increased somewhat 


Durango mining camps. 


Coal-mine jproduction and forces were 
seasonally reduced, while oil-field production 
and prospecting, generally, were below normal, 
some increased activity was noted in the 
Greasewood district. The-volume of public 
and private building was considerably below 
normal, while alteration and repair work 
showed a slight increase. 


The installation of telephone-toll facilities 
and. miscellaneous telephone’ construction 
throtghout the State employed a moderate 
number of skilled and semiskilled workers. 
Replacing of timber supports with steel in the 
Moffat Tunnel engaged a number of laborers. 
A small volume of construction was under 
way in a few of the cities and towns, while a 
slight increase in highway construction was) 
noted. 


in several sections, notably in the Alma and | 


state Commerce structure and connecting 
wing at a cost of $8,846,000, and an extensible 
building for the Department ‘of Agriculture 
at $5,380,000. While building under way em- 
ployed a large number of skilled and un- 
skilled workers, the surplus of labor embraced 
these craftsmen. 
++ + 


Delaware.—Industrial employment showed 
little change during the past 30 days. The 
major industries throughout the State con- 
tinued operations on greatly curtailed sched- 
ules with an oversupply of all classes of labor 
reported. The leather plants showed some 
increase in activities as compared with April, 
while operations in the rayon mills receded 
' slightly. 

Several plants were closed. Many of the 
canning factories were getting under way and 
will absorb some of the surplus labor preva- 
lent in the farming areas. Highway construc- 
tion include a dual roadway. Building activi- 
ties remained below normal. A contract has 
been awarded for the erection of a State 
old age welfare home to cost $314,650. 


Work is soon to be started on the erection 
of a post office at Dover to cost approximately 
$72,295. Employment committees continued to 
aid in providing employment for a large num- 
ber of idle workers throughout the State. 


++ + 


Florida.—The employment situation during 
May showed a marked improvement over 
that of the previous year for the same 
month. State, county, city, and Federal 
construction included many large projects 
and a $600,000 Federal-aid road contract has 
been awarded. A number of large automobile- 
assembling lants greatly increased their 
forces, recalling many employes. While a 
few cigar factories were closed, others op- 
erated with slightly curtailed forces, and 
in a few instances additional employes were 
engaged. 


Several citrus-canning, preserving, and pack- 
ing plants closed, others operated on re- 
stricted schedules. Increased activity was 
noted in the agricultural sections, which in- 
cluded the harvesting of strawberries, po- 
tatoes, beans, tomatoes, and other truck 
crops. The crating, packing, and shipping 
of these products afforded jam ade ere for a 
number of laborers. The rail and highway 
transportation lines reported increased ship- 
ments from the truck-farm areas. 

The arrival 





Contracts were awarded for four concrete 
bridges, one mile of paving, 742 miles of gravel 
surfacing and 55 miles of oil-process surfac- 
ing. A seasonal increase in railroad mainte- 
nance-of-way activity and forces was repoterd. 
Due to a decrease of funds, created emer- 
gency work was reduced to a minimum. 


++ + 


Connecticut.—Reports from manufacturing 
establishments throughout the State indicated | 
a further reduction 


felt slippers and shoes, artificial-leather novel- 
ties, corsets, ammunition, cutlery, and woolen 
goods reported normal operations and in- 
creased employment. 


A fair level of operations continued in the 
tooth paste and tubes, airplane parts, tobacco, 
factories. A silk mill and 
continued on curtailed schedules, but with in- 
creased forces, included manufactories of rub- 
ber goods, furniture, toys, men’s shirts, and 
automobile hardware. 


Curfailed operations and further reductions | 
in employment occurred in plants producing | 
brass plumbing supplies, brass novelties, iron 
castings, tools, machine screws, brass hard- | 
ware, ball bearings, printing presses, air com-| 





Arkansas.—Activity and employment in the | 
majority of the industries throughout the | 


pressors, pipe organs, builders’ hardware, elec- 
trical supplies, clocks, hosiery, underwear, 


in employment during | 
May, although plants producing oil burners, | 


men’s hats, typewriters, underwear, and corset; 
a tire factory; 
maintained overtime schedules. Concerns that ; 


in accordance with the Commission’s rules | rate for the same article in the Tariff Act | 
and under the provisions of section 336.| of 1930 which is levied against the “for- 


State continued below normal, and a surplus | 


hats, airplane engines, firearms, silverware, 
of all classes of labor prevailed at the close 


elastic webbing, broad silk, and corsets. 


This section provides that with certain 
limitations and restrictions, rates provided 
for in the Tariff Act of 1930 may be in- 
creased or decreased (not to exceed 50 


per cent of the present rate) by proclama- | 


tion of the President, after an investiga- 
tion and report by the Tariff Commission. 
Forty-two Inquiries Completed 

Of the 76 investigations instituted un- 
der this section, 51 of which were upon 
resolutions of the Senate, 42 have been 
completed and acted upon by the Presi- 
dent. Twenty of these were completed 
and acted upon during this fiscal year and 
the other 22 during the preceding fiscal 
year. Eleven of the investigations for- 
mally ordered, were later dismissed, nine 
in accordance with provisions of Senate 
resolutions. 

During an investigation under section 
336 the Commission holds public hearings, 
at which parties interested are given op- 
portunity to be present, to produce evi- 
dence, and to be heard. Thirty-three 
such hearings were held during the fiscal 
year just following the passage of the ex- 
isting tariff law, and 24 during the pres- 
ent fiscal year. 

During the fiscal year immediately fol- 


lowing the passage of the Tariff Act, and| the report is now in the printing office 


after the reorganization of the Tariff 
Commission provided for in this Act, the 
Commission concentrated its work on these 
rate-adjustment investigations, most of 


which were at the direction of the out-| 


going Congress. 
Special Economic ‘Studies 

Much of the time of the personnel dur- 
ing the current or second year, however, 
has been devoted to numerous special eco- 
nomic studies made at the request of the 
House or Senate. These special investi- 
gations were made under the Commission’s 
general powers as described in section 
332 of the existing tariff law. A special 
provision was included in this section at 
the time of the passage of the Tariff Act 
for the investigation of crude petroleum. 

The reports in this investigation and in 


|eign” value. This picture is obtained 
| from the Hawley-Smoot rates set up be- 
side their companion rates, the “con- 
verted” figures computed by the Commis- 


from the detailed investigation. 


While work to collect the necessary data 
was started early in 1931, much of it has 
been done during the present fiscal year. | 

| Direct examination of the transactions in| 
|many thousands of commodities were 
made in the field. 


After transcribing the basic records in, 
the offices of importers of various types, 
such as general wholesale importers, im- 
porting jobbers, chain stores, department 
stores, mail order houses, and obtaining 
data from the important custom houses, 
the real job of testing, selecting, organiz- | 
ing and summarizing the material occu- 
pied a force of nearly 150 persons for 
many months. 


Nearly 1,000 rates of duty based wholly 
or partly on the value of the article 
had to be studied in detail and then 
converted in detail from the existing basis 
to a rate based on the domestic value 
as found for the article through this 
| broad investigation. The manuscript of 


The printed report will be available after 
July 1. 





Machinery Exports to Russia 


The largest customer for American metal- 
working machinery in 1931 was the Soviet 
Union, which has increased its purchases of 
such products from the United States every 
year since 1928. Russia's purchases in 1931 
aggregated $22,000,000.—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


‘Estimated Cost of New 


sion from the vast body of data obtained | 


|of May. Employment in the railroad shops | 
}and transportation departments showed some 
improvement and a number of additional men 
were given part-time work. 

Employment increased in the stone and 
marble quarries and basket and box factories. | 
Curtailed operations continued in the lumber 
‘mills, iron foundries, paper establishments, 
glass factories, clay products, and woodwork- 
ing plants. Cottonseed-oil mills and com- 
presses reported part-time schedules and re- 
duced forces engaged. 


| 

No increased activity was noted in the oil | 
| 

| 


fields or refineries, which operated below nor- 
;mal. Operations and employment in the coal | 
fields continued restricted and a surplus of 
miners prevailed. Highway construction in- 
creased in volume and approximately 200 men 
were given employment. 

Improvements along the Mississippi River 
furnished employment to several hundred un- 
skilled laborers. The demand for strawberry 


| pickers created employment for several thou- 


sand workers, 
~++ | 
California.——-There was a material increase 


in the volume of agricultural employment | 
during May. Harvesting of the hay and grain | 


, crops, picking, packing, and shipping of or- 


anges, cherries, cantaloupes, chopping of cot- 
ton, and cultivation of the sugar beet and} 
miscellaneous vegetable crops afforded employ- 
ment for many male and female workers. | 
Asparagus canning. operations absorbed a 
number of people. 

, Several thousand men shipped for work in 
| connection with the fish canneries in Alaska. | 
Municipal improvement programs advanced 
| to a point where they provided employment 
|for many skilled and 
| Large building projects under way included | 
Federal, State and county buildings, Army | 
|and Navy bases, highways and bridges, and! 
dams and tunnels. | 
| State highway and bridge construction was! 
in progress at an estimated cost of over 
| $20,000,000. Activities in most of the manu- 
|facturing establishments showed very little 
| change from the previous month, continuing 
| Sreatly below normal for this season of the 
year; however, a large number of workers 


Building Projects 


Reported by 352 Cities Shows Gain in May 





| basis. 
| their Spring expansion operations. 


Employment in Major 


Showed Decrease of 3.2 Per Cent in May 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


tries decreased 4 per cent in May, as com- 
|pared with April, and earnings decreased 
4.9 per cent. Per capita earnings of em- 
|ployes in manufacturing industries de- 
creased 1 per cent over the month of 
interval. 

These changes are based on reports 
made by 18,420 establishments in 89 of the 
principal manufatcuring industries in the 
United States, having in May 2,718,865 
employes whose combined earnings in one 
week were $50,813,581. 

Two groups of industries, food and trans- 
portation, reported increases in both em- 


| ployment and earnings from April to May. 


The remaining 12 groups reported de- 
creases in both items over the month 
interval, the textile and the leather groups 
reporting the greatest declines in both 
employment and earnings. 


Gains in Auto Industry 





A bicycle-part plant, a rubber-products con- | 
cern, and a hatters'-fur factory were closed. | 
The railroad shops worked on a curtailed 
The utility establishments continued | 
The State 
Highway Department awarded contracts dur- 
ing the month totaling over $500,000 in value. | 
Other outdoor activities included landscape | 
gardening, work on golf courses and Summer 
estates, and farms, employing a large num- 
ber of men. A few unemployment relief com- 


| mittees ceased to function, but most com- 


munities reported continued activities along 


this line. 
+++ 


District of Columbia.—The volume of un- | 
employment increased somewhat during May, 
due chiefly to the arrival of transient workers. | 
There was a fair demand for negro domestic | 
help, with an ample supply available,’ Manu- | 
facturing establishments, including the print- 


{ing and publishing houses, cement and con- 


crete distributing concerns, 
rents, bakeries, and sand and gravel pits, | 
reported fairly satisfactory activities 
forces. for this period of the year. 

The mercantile houses reported a slight de- 
crease in the volume of trade. rees in the 


hotels, restau- 


public works departments were well sustained, 


although no new large projects were started. | 
Work continued on the erection of a $1,250,- | 
000 school, an elementary-school addition to | 
cost $132,000, 


Contemplated bulld- 


$450,000 and a $165,000 school addition. 
Building permits issued during the month 
call for the expenditure of $946,135. Federal 


unskilled workers.| projects awarded include a post office to cost | 


$7,642,000, a Department of Labor and Inter- , 


Approval Given Loan 
To Rock Island Line 


iI. C. C. Sanctions Borrowing of 


10 Millions by Carrier 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


treasury collateral $8,750,000, and thereby 
reduced its collateral \resources having 


and | 


a fire-engine house to cost) 
$153,000, two cottages at Howard University | 
totaling in value $75,000, a $36,000 garage, and | 
| other smaller operations. | 
ing includes a junior high school to cost | 


13 others under this section, have been 
completed and sent to both Houses of| May for buildings to cost $29,241,856. This 
Congress, or otherwise made generally | Valuation was more than twice as high 
available. In addition to the crude pe-| aS for either April, 1932, or May, 1931. 
troleum investigation provided. for ir the| Comparing permits issued in 346 identi- 
Tariff Act, the House of Representatives | Cal cities in May, 1932, and May, 1931, 
ordered a second investigation that in-|there was a decrease of 64.2 per cent in 
cluded crude petroleum and its refined|nmumber and a decrease of 79.8 per cent 
products. jin estimated expenditures for new resi- 
Copper, creosote oil, certain vegetable | dentia! buildings. New nonresidential 
and animal oils, the effect of depreciated | buildings decreased 37.2 per cent in num- 


currencies on imports of wool pulp and|ber and 26.7 per cent in estimated cost. | 


pulp woods, and a general study of the| Additions, alterations and repairs de- 
effect of depreciation in the value of for-|Creased 15.4 per cent in number and 42.2 
eign currencies upon imports into and| Per cent in cost. 

exports from the United States of all the| Total construction decreased 28.9 per 
more important commodities, are among|Ccent in numbers and 48.9 per cent in in- 
the principal special investigations made | dicated expenditures. The number of 
for Congress under section 332 during the | family dwelling units provided decreased 
Commission’s second year. |76.8 per cent. 

Most of the items included in these in-|_ Permits were issued during May, 1932, 
vestigations conducted under the genera]| for the following important building proj- 
powers of the Commission are on the free| ects: In Springfield, Mass., for a bank 
list. and could not have been included 
within any Tariff Comunission activities 
relating to readjustment of rates, as trans- | 
fers between the free and dutiable lists 
are enjoined by the Tariff Act. These 


April and May, 1932, by geographic divisions. 













Bares Y Cities Apr., 1932 May, 1932 Apr., 1932 May, 1932 | tion before us with a view to the Ssi- | 
and other broad special investigations were | New England .... 54 $1,411,099 $1,111,233 324 252 | bility that the Reconstruction Fina 
conducted simultaneously with the 20 rate-| Middle Atlantic |. 1,1 2,534,167 730 | i i panes 

neou 71 3,421,189 534, 534 Corporation will pe th ] 
adjustment investigations which have been | £ast North Central 92 2,178,313 1,484,042 396 3° : : € only source to 
concluded and reported to the President | West, North Central 25 1,079,198 1,081,855 302 314| Which the applicant may look for: sub- 

f South Atlantic 38 1,193,120 1,238,690 307 314 | stantial assistance during the remainder 
during the current fiscal year. Soltth Centrai .. 35 886,545 695,911 386 344 | of the current year 
Section 340 of the tariff law directs the | Mountain and Pacific 37 2,414,373 2,094,580 764 601 | Upon ir coin tig f icati 

Commission to make a special investiga-| ', ana cua 5 9 396 | We : 1 aan vicnled caiieeme wns 
tion, “Domestic value—conversion of rates,” | WHA) cracenseccseees 363 $12,588,837 #10,200 8 — ae Taek Ge 

A é | Per cent of change ... —18.6 “ —16.0| That we should approve a 1 

The section provides that the Commission Total construction (in- | 000,000 to the Chicago, R k Isl fe. 
report to Congress by July 1, 1932, the New nenresidential build- cluding alterations and Pacifi Rail ago, Rock Island and 
1930 ad valorem rates of duty conver'24 i ig:, estimated ccst repaizs). estimated cost cific Railway Company by the Recon- 

. i tg Citics: Ap... 1922 y, 1932 Apr.,1932 May, 1932 | Struction Finance Corporation, for a te 
to give, on the basis of domestic valu- New England ..................... 54 $1.) 0,992 278,979 $4,555,401 $3,741,760 | to expire not later than March 1, 1: te 
ation of imports, the same revenue as the | Middle Atlantic 1 2....222222222211 71 =: 11,029,408 9,266,909  19,169{539 —15,164.225| be advanced in installments ae ute 
actual 1930 rates would have given, levied | 28st North Centrai’......1: 92 4,183,252 3,879,727 8,281,658 = 7,108,051 | "° m cnsakments as follows: 

Gn the basis of foreign valuations, had | Wet, North Central ’.....:: 25 1,074,241 2'494.668 2'839,137 4'119'466 n or before June 15, 1932, $1,500,000; 
they been applied against imports ‘f th | South Atlantic ........ nana 38 6,662,779 23,867,760 9,214,332 26,347,224|0n or before July 1, 1932, $2,000,000: on 

y pp! g ports o | South Central ........ tecececessees 35 2,933,421 3,685,609 4,510,227 5,014,360,|or before Aug. 1, 1932, $5,312,500; or 
fiscal years 1928 and 1929 “ Mountain agd Pacific 37 2,110,394 2,553,484 5,884,642 6,005,939 » 90,004,000; On Or 

The study is to reflect, so far as such a fe a a — aren = —— eae Pre a. 61.161 200. the pro- 

: ; , Bl cesssscsseceeseseseecesecee 352 $29,904,486 $47,127,136 $54,454,936 967,501,025) ceeds of such loan to devoted to the 

@ study of the facts permit, how the de- | rer cent of ‘changes. rsananmunane +574 +24 purposes indicated in this report, 
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-————— New residential buildings 





| established market value to a relatively 
;}cmall amount, ‘but that it does have a 
considerable quantity of other securities 
which are valuable The applicant is| 
eligible to borrow from the Railroad | 
| Credit Corporation, an _ organization 
created to carry out the purposes of our 
decisions in Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, 
178 I. C. C. 539, 179 I. C. C, 215, under its 
“Marshalling and Distributing Plan, 1931,” 
but there is’ no other source of credit 
available to it. 

The applicant has filed with the Rail- 


, building to cost $350,000; in Hackensack, 
|N. J., for a store building to cost over 
| $300,000; in the Borough of Queens for a 
public-school building to cost $582,000; in 
| Pittsburgh for two churches to cost $2,- 
| 480,000; in Indianapolis for a public works 
and utilities building to cost over $600,- 
000; in Baltimore for a city hospital to 
| cost $860,000; in Seattle for a school build- | 
ing to cost $350,000. | 
| Contracts were awarded by the Super- 
vising Architect, Treasury Department, 
| for an addition te the post office in New 
York to cost $1,800,000; in Washington, 
D. C., for various public buildings to cost | 
lover $22,000,000; in Chattanooga for a} 
| post office to cost over $800,000; in Knox- 
[yon for a post office and Federal court 
ouse to cost over $900,000. : 
| A contract was awarded by the Veterans’ | —_ is not inclined to press that appli- 
Administration for a hospital in Wichita, | eee ieetans loan by the corporation has 


Kans., to cost over $700,000. While, to the extent that loans from 





|for a loan of $4,621,519.50 to enable it to 
{meet the fixed interest obligations due 
from May 1 to Sept. 1, 1932, covered by 
the application here under consideration, 
and intends to apply for other loans to 
meet other interest maturities after Sept. 
1 if conditions should require. The appli- 


- + ; 
Estimated cost of new buildings in 352 identical cities, as shown by permits issued in| that source may be obtained, the amount! 


|required of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will pe less, it is our view 


ae 
ili ) 
Families provided for | that we must noW consider the applica- 


Estimated cost in new dwellings 




















jroad Credit Corporation an application | 


Increased employment in May, as com- 
pared with April, was shown in 13 of the 
89 separate manufacturing industries upon 
which the Bureau’s indexes of employment 


and earnings are based and increase earn- | 


ings were reported in 20 industries. The 
most pronounced gains in employment 
over the month interval were seasonal in- 


Index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals in manufacturing industries: 
(12-month average 1926—100) 


General index 
Food and kindred products . 
Slaughtering anc meat packing.......... as% 
Confectionery 
Ice cream 
Flour 
NE esa cecesenened ° 
Sugar refining, cane.. 
Beet sugar 
Beverages 
Butter .nccseccecveccces 
Textile and their productS....sscesseesseeceees 
Cotton GOOdS ......ecereeeee ceececccccccsecce 
Hosiery and knit goods....... eeccecceccecens 
Silk goods eeeesececccecers 
Woolen and worsted gOOdS....ceseeceeeeeecs 
Carpets and rugs ...... ane «as eect pecccoocere 
Dyeing and finishing textiles........-...- 
Clothing, men’s 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 
Corsets and allied garment 
Cotton small wares 
Hats, fur-felt .... 
Men’s furnishings 
Iron and steel and their products, not 
ing machinery 
. Iron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe ...... 
Structural ironwork .... 
Hardware 
Steam fittings . 
Stoves er ecccccccece 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets.. 
Cutlery and edge tools 
Forgings, iron and steel... 
Plumbers’ supplies 
Tin cans and other tinware.... 
Tools, not including edge tools... 
Wirework 
Lumber and allied products 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture ......c.eeeeeeeeeeee ecvercccere cove 
Turpentine and rosin........ eccoees 
Leather and its manufactures..... 
| Leather 
Boots and shoes 
Paper and printing ......++-+++++ Secce 
Paper and pulp ...cccecceeeeerecee see 
Paper DOXES ....... eee ceceerereeeeeesees 
Printing, bOOK and JjOD......-.esseseeeee 
Printing, newspapers and periodicals. 


Chemicals and allied products 
Chemicals 
Fertilizers . 
Petroleum refining 
Cottonseed oil, cake, meal.. 
Druggists’ preparations 

| ExplOSives .....ssseeeereeeeceece eee 

Paints and varnishes 

Rayon 





































| Stone, clay, and glass products........ 
| Cement , 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
ottery 





Glass ‘ 
Marble, granite, slate, etc. 
Nonferrous metals and their products.. 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 
Aluminum manufactures 
Clocks, clock movements, etc. 
Gas and electric fixtures... 
Plated ware Gbeoeed 
Smelting and refining, copper, lead and zinc 
| JOWPOITY 0. cccncesccdcccosccviccesesoccesoveetacs 


| Tobacco manufactures 
















| Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff.... 
Cigars and Cigarettes ........seceeeeueenevae 
|Transportation equipment 
| Automobiles 
Aircraft 
Cars, electric and steam ‘railroad.... 
Locomotives 
Shipbuilding 
Subp PFOGUCES .....eeeeerseeeees meseccsosoos 








Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber boots and shoes..........eeds+ 
Rubber goods, Other ......--seeeeeceenccesee 
Machinery, not including transportation equip- 
SEE Hi 5.0 Gabe 8 es Us . 
Agricultural implements ............ssseeees 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies 
Engines and water wheels.............+++0+- 
Cash registers and calculating machines.... 
Foundry and machine-shop products 
Machine tOols ....-cccscssscccsvcccioocs 
Textile machinery and parts........+ses+ 
Typewriters and supplies......... 
Radi 









Railroad repair shops 
Electric 
Steam railroads », 





of Summer visitors at the 





RAILROADS 


Rulings Announced! 
On Rate Petitions 





Decisions on F inance Pleas and 
Reports Also Made 
Public by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 18 made public decisions and ex- 
aminers’? preposed reports in rate and 
sa cases, which are summarized as 
ollows: 


Zinc: No. 24726.—Federated ,Metals Corpo- 
ration v. Pennsylvania Railroad. Rates on 
zinc by-products, in carloads, from certain 
points in Canada to Trenton, N, J., found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Barge rates: Ex Parte No. 102.—Applica- 
tion of American Barge Line Company. 
Additional through barge-rail rates and 
joint rates on classes and commodities over 
applicant’s line and connecting rail car- 
riers required. Prior report, —— I. C. C. 

. D. No. 9384.—The Chicago, Rock’ Island 
& Pacific Railway Company Reconstruction 
Loan. Upon application, a loan of $10,000,- 
000 to the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company by the Reconstruction 
ae Corporation approved. Terms pre- 
scr’ fe 





Examiner’s Report 


F. D. No, 9144.—Alton Railroad Company 
Proposed Abandonment. Recommended that 
the Commission find that the present and 
future public convenience and necessity 
permit the Alton Railroad Company to 
abandon lines of railroad in Montgomery, 
Macoupin and Green Counties, Illinois. 








beaches increased the demand for 
restaurant, and domestic help. Export and 
import trade, consisting of lumber, paper, 
naval-stores products, and other commodities, 
registered an increase over the preceding 
month. A demand for additional workers in 
the printing houses was reported throughout 
the State. 

Fuller’s-earth, phosphate, and  limerock 
mines continued to operate with no notice- 
able change in their schedules. Emergency 
employment committees in the larger cities 
furnished relief work for several thousand 
men on a part-time basis. The surplus of 
labor included practically all trades. 


+++ 


Georgia.—No appreciable change occurred 
in the volume of employment during May, 
and a surplus of all classes of labor was ap- 
parent throughout the State, most noticeable 
among building-trades men, railroad shop- 
men, and clerical help. While the majority 
of the industrial plants were reported as oper- 
ating, curtailed schedules obtained in the 
cotton-textile and hosiery mills, overall fac- 
tories, cottonseed-oil plants, canning facto- 
ries, and railroad repair shops. 

Several fertilizer mills, cottonseed-oil mills, 
pecan-grading plants, a canning factory, and 
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hotel, 











Industrial Groups 


creases in the beet sugar and ice cream 
industries. Other substantial gains in em- 
ployment were shown in the radio, butter, 
forgings, beverage, slaughtering, brick, and 
can sugar refining industries. 


The automobile industry reported an in- 
crease of 1.5 per cent in employment and 
a gain of 13.5 per cent in pay-roll totals, 
due to sharply increased production in 
May over the April output. The great- 
est falling-off in employment from April 
to May was the seasonal decline reported 
in the fertilizer industry. Pronounced de- 
creases in employment were also reported 
in the agricultural implement, millinery, 
cottonseed oil, steam fittings, silk goods, 
and machine tools industries. The cotton 
goods and the boot and shoe industries 
reported losses in employment over the 
month interval of 8.3 per cent each, while 
the iron and steel and the foundry and 
machine-shop products industries reported 
ee of 3.7 and 3.2 per cent, respec- 

vely. 


In May, 1932, 13,058 operating estab-| 
lishments in 89 manufacturing industries 
reported an average of 84 per cent of full- 
time operation, this being 1 per cent lower 
} than the average reported in April, 1932. 





-— Employment —, -—Pay-roll totals——, 
A M May, 








ay, pr., May, ay, Apr., ay 
1931  1932° 1932 1931 1932 1932 
752 622 S07 67.7 44.7 42.5 
878 8 798 805 868 703 170.9| 
906 84.7 868 916 743 16.0! 
786 686 65.4 13.3 565 52.5 
83.7 710 76.7 826 643 67.2 
863 847 845 84.1 727 2 (12.7 
917 829 828 89.7 73.0 12.4 
79.1 144 760 795 67.4 68.7 
303 201. 335 35.1 298 34.7 
892 762 77:9 86.0 65.1 69.6 
107.7 973 100.7 ' 1039 859 90.1 
803 679 62.7 692 462 39.1 
79.1 693 636 726 485 409 
814 793 758 74.7 568 50.1} 
769 529 460 669 344 286 
74 540 50.7 724 37.7 345} 
702 581 ° 549 654 363 30.11 
912 80.7 749 84.7 59.7 494 
728 655 £598 50.7 362 30.2 
749 0257.1 555 62.7 368 33.5 
932 762 716 724 £542 44:5 
765 158 626 609 584 416 
1082 1052 101.4 1025 86.7. 80.0) 
1004 818 752 948° 593° 52.3 
8h5 © 622 569 534 292 246 
714 617 569 69:5 405 348 
73.1 59.1 56.8 60.0 32.0 2305 
742 508  576> 621 294 283 
610 350 33:7 558 229 19.9 
7225 518 494 608 324 30.4 
680 559 533 532 312 281 
558 392 338 419 237 20.4 
648 516 499 503 294 281 
829 663 598° 69.7 39:2 34.7 
154 752 739 650 555 532 
649 586 602 553 320 32.2 
758 647 641 «+606 375 37.4 
a4 737 £719 £4593 460 43.8 
8.4 718 688 648 443 402 
944 952 944 87.4 70.9 ‘T71.2 
548 396 385 453 23.0 221 
51.6 36.1 358 41.8 29.0 20.0 
56.0 385 38.1 49.1 24.1 24.0 
61.5 484 ~ 45.0 48.7 27.5 240 
602 448 ‘ 439 61.5 37.2 39.5 
7929 778 #719 £665 ($38 441 
713 73 673 138 ‘S48 495) 
806 797 130 644 53.5 42.6 
920 83.1 816 92.7 41 71.6 
826 764 150 (752 572 54.8 
4 25 OA. 812 634. :586 
95 787. 74 909 69.0 66.9 
1077 1004 «994 1103 944 92.0 
881 806 761 , 87.5 682 65,5 
95 87.7 861 836 680 65.6 
7229 900 583 66. 582 41.1 
78.1 65.1 648 79.2 587 59.8} 
378 411 347 «405 404 343; 
804 742 9733 902 745 73.4| 
84° 134 «+750 #44309 515 543 
63 728 73.1 878 628 64.4 
1514 1388 1299 1586 1256 1106 
: 965 942 112.2 99.5 85.4 
481 460 61.1 329 30.6 | 
434 414 611 279. 28.0} 
309 316 39.4 149 «15.7 
c 677 638 69.0 451 38.6 
740 ©6320 © «88.9 -s«a69.0—«‘“Cti“‘é‘éSD 
939 534 490 894 414 346 
703 580 554 639 399 . 36.7 
123 652 643 £44639 46 438 
695 563 539 60.7 359 329 
734 527 486 671 31.5 268 
598 477 «447 «4504 £324 #268 
91.0 728 686 803 536 650.1 
755 637 «4619 608 434 39.0 
146 647 «618 (1.5 441 42.9 
304 406 371 £418 279 242 
82.7 105 693 723 £524 S15 
846 87.0 87.1 737 722 71.6 
824 684 67.0 71.5 50.0 | 491 
761. 594 596 708 462 50.2 
79.1 602. 611 73.5. 458 $2.1 
3023 2143 2083 320.1 2188 206.7 
24 220 205 178 14.1 13.0 
310 214 202 285 184 17.0 
982 911 87.0 966 804 69.7 
752 675 66.7 672 467 46. 
725 649 «4647 #«+694 454 458 
65 873. 556 456 383 . 38. 
902 811 196 75.1 56.1 53.3 
143 ©4553 53.1 63.0 367 33.9 
07 334 285 23° 982 . 27] 
84.3 65.7 3.1 78.1 489 44:5 
68.7 435 466 588 ° 32.1 29.5 
820 73.7 743 12.7 523 519 
10 512 496 568 308 29.1 
687 «405 «3550545286 22.0 
765 613 56.0 66.7 43.7 33.7 
g29 706 684 670 43.5 38.2 
754 S73 61.0 789 463 ‘ 
643.0«#wg2Dti«‘d SC (itis 
26 713 70.0 78.6 646 62.5 
63,0 518 62.8 “aA as 
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Dr. Klein Advises 
Careful Planning 
Of Public Works 


Points to Previous Periods 
Of Depression in Warn- 
ing Against Over-building 
And Ill-conceived Projects 
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munity concerned, as compared with other 
nations, states or municipalities where 
similar néeds are met. Let us not lose 
sight of the fact that public construction 
is always performed to meet certain needs 
of the community. 

“As we all know, it has other aspects, 
but today the most vital of all is that 
extremely important function of providing 
work for the jobless. If we could bring 
an end to this period of economic read- 
justment and give jobs to everybody by 
embarking on a huge program of public 
works it would indeed be ‘a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.’ But, unfortu- 
nately, somebody has to pay the bills for 
public construction and unless the work 
is something that ‘somebody’ (who, of 
course, is that same taxpayer that has 
to pay a good many more bills than he 
likes, these days) really needs, then an 
indiscriminate expenditure of his money 
is not going to make the country any 
better off than it would if a vast army 
of men were to be set to work building 
a ladder to the moon. 

“Long range planning eliminates guess 
work and furnishes a sound and uniform 
basis for predicting financial requirements 
and the various estimates made in con- 
nection with the public budget. By cor- 
relating the activities of the various 
agencies concerned with public construc- 
tion it is made possible to insure that 
each improvement, great or small, will be 
undertaken at its proper time. 


Types of Public Work 

“Public works, let us not forget, are not 
entirely a matter of new buildings, roads 
and streets. They nay include the mod- 
ernization of existing buildings, when 
the community can afford it! And new 
ways of modernizing are developing al- 
most every day. Consider air-condition- 
ing, for instance, a scientific achievement 
whose enthusiastic adoption by private 
builders would indicate that it will some 
day be a commonplace in any sort of con- 
struction. It is one of those new indus- 
tries that is springing up to play its 
part in restoring normal business condi- 
tions, perhaps just as the radio and the 
automobile, as new industries contrib- 
uted to pulling the United States out of 
past depressions, 

“Whatever the various national or local 
governmental agencies can do, through 
long-range planning, to avoid the wide 
fluctuations from year to year to which, 
unfortunately, we have had to try to ac- 
custom ourselves, will be generally re- 
flected in more stable business conditions. 
It will go toward eliminating the wastes 
in construction industry in general, in- 
cluding supply houses, manufacturers and 
contractors, that are due to the necessity 
for maintaining organization, equipment 
and supplies for peak demands, and on 
the other hand skimping when the de- 
mand is slack. 

Long Range Planning 

“Long range planning means plans made 
deliberately with sufficient time to give 
adequate study to the factors involved 
and the relative merits of alternative 
schemes. This procedure is certain to 
produce better results at less cost than 
would those expedients sought in times 
of emergency when speed is the only 
consideration. As a result of planning, 
the aggregate of public expenditures can 
be held within the proper financial means 
of the community and’ provide a surplus 
of borrowing power available for emer- 
gencies, For adequate credit is essential 
to the acceleration of public works in 
emergencies. 

“The Federal Employment Stabilization 


|Board has gained an important knowl- 
; edge of the means to be pursued to ac- 
| complish 


the purposes of long-range 
planning and I think it should be gen- 


erally known that it will genuinely wel- 
;}come opportunities to place its experi- 


ence and assistance at the disposal of in- 
terested State or local officials or groups 
in any way that they might consider 
helpful. 

“All of us, I believe, are especially in- 
terested today in improving the business 
methods of Government. The Federal 


! Government is finding that this matter of 


planning public works is one of the really 
big steps it can take to give value re- 
ceived to the people it serves. So have 
many State, county and municipal gov- 
ernments. Extension of this very com- 
mon-sense public policy will inevitably re- 
sult to the real good of the Nation as a 
whole and the units of which it is com- 
posed.” 


Inquiry on Government 
In Business Broadened 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
timony which has come to the Committee 
shows. On the other hand, these practices 
on the part of the governmental agencies 
seem to be increasing, and Government 
competition with private business seems 


to be expanding. 


“I am hopeiul, however, that from the 
information we shall gather during this 
investigation, remedial legislation will be 
presénted to the Congress when it con- 
venes in December and that legislation 
will be enacted. 

Mr. Shannon said it is difficult to ob- 
tain some of the information relative to 
the competition afforded the various mer- 
chants of cities adjacent to military posts, 
due to hesitance of merchants to testify 
through fear of boycotts on the part of the 


| officers and men of the posts, who, in 


many cases, make up a large part of those 
who: deal at the stores concerned. 

He said that complaints have been ree 
ceived relative to Government competition 
with private enterprise in the following 
Specific cases: 


Artificial limb shops. 

Banks (postal saving). 

Chemist and chemical engineers. 

Clothiers and tailors, ‘ 

Coal dealers. 

Coffee roasters. 

Cotton and wool. 

Dairies. 

Druggists. 

Gasoline (tax-free). 

Grain. 

Grocers. 

Helium. 

Insurance. 

Jewelry. 

Laundries and dry cleaning plants. 

Livestock. 

Musicians. 

Paint and varnish manufacturers. 

Post exchanges (furnishing competition in 
practically every line of business), 

Printers. . 

Railroad and barge lines, etc. 

Brick manufacturers. 


Resity owners (competition offered through 
| rental of Federal building). 


a 
Shoe manufacturers. 
Restaurants and cafeterias. 
Hotels, boarding houses and tourist camps, 
Nurseries, 
Map publishers and lithographers. 
Medical profession (through free hospttalle 
zation in disability allowance cases for 
erans, etc,), 
* Blankets, , rides : 
Leather, * or, e . 
Paper, 


. 





@ time. 


* 


FEDERAL BANKING 


Senate Committee 
Favors Extending 
Inquiry on Stocks 


Approves Measure Author- 
izing Continuance of In- 
vestigation of Operations 
After Adjournment 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
session and remained in bed at a local 
hotel on advice of several physicians. 
Denial that there had been “wash sales” 

in connection with the short selling pool 
of Fox theaters stock about which there 
has been much testimony in the course 
of the inquiry, was made by Bradford 
Ellsworth, an independent operator on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

$' Mr. Ellsworth, identified by Mr. Gray 
as the manager of several syndicates for 
short selling operations in the New York 
market, declared that he had served as 
manager of “some five or six major opera- 
tions” and that he participated in the Fox 
pool to the extent of 18.5 per cent. The 
pool started out, he told the Committee, 
with an option from William Fox on 125,- 
000 shares of Fox theaters stock, but Mr. 
Gray told the Committee the records 
which the investigators had obtained 
showed operations in excess of 340,000 
shares. 


Transactions Discussed 


The Committee counsel asked Mr. Ells- 
worth for an explanation of why the rec- 
ords showed the sale and purchases on 
successive days of something like 176,200 
shares of the stock, and the witness re- 
plied he did not know for a fact that 
such operations had taken place. He said 
it was his opinion there had been sales 
and purchases as market demands seemed 
to necessitate, but he maintained that 
these operations could not be classified 
as “wash sales.” 

“We did not want the stock back,” he 
said. “We were selling it.” 

Mr. Ellsworth admitted in reply to ques- 
tions from Mr. Gray that the original 
125,000 shares with which the syndicate 
started represented stock that was “left 
over” from sales campaigns and had not 
been absorbed by the public. 

Mr. Ellsworth said he had participated 
in a syndicate of radio shares in 1929 and 
had received a commission as manager 
of it, although he was in Europe at the 
Mr. Gray inquired why that had 
happened, and the witness said he as- 
sumed it was because of his associates. 


Mr. Fox Not Present 


“Then the syndicate promoters wanted 
your associates in it?” asked Mr. Gray. 

“Tt do not know what was in their 
minds,” the witness replied. 

The hearing opened with the presenta- 
tion of two certificates from physicians 
who advised Mr. Gray and the Commit- 
tee that, in their opinion, William Fox 
was not physically able to attend the 
hearings. It was the third successive day 
that Mr. Fox had been scheduled as a 
witness, and had been unable to leave his 
hotel here where he is ill. 

The doctors advised the Committee 
that Mr. Fox was in bed, and one of 
them stated that any undue strain on 
him would be dangerous. The certificates 
explained that the theater owner was in 
bed and had a nurse in attendance. 

Transactions Outlined 


Mr. Gray questioned Mr. Ellsworth with 
respect to a series of transactions: which 
occurred between Dec. 4, 1928 and April, 
1929, in which, according to the informa- 
tion developed, Mr. Fox secured an op- 
tion to buy 500,000 shares of the stock of 
Fox Theaters at a price of 26 for the 
first 200,000, 27 for the next 150,000 and 
28 for the next 150,000. Then, according 
to Mr, Gray, Mr. Fox granted the same 
option to Mr. Ellsworth through M. J. 
Meehan & Company as Mr. Ellisworth’s 
agents. 

To protect their position by reason of 


¢ jhaving this option, Mr. Ellsworth testified 


@ sthe stocks.” 


that, as is usually done in such instances, 
the group which was associated with him, 
sold stock short. 

The transactions in this syndicate, Mr. 
Gray said, netted the operators a profit of 
approximately $2,000,000. In addition, he 
said, M. J. Meehan & Company received 
$250,000 for operating the pool, and sub- 
stantial brokerage fees also. He asked 
Mr. Ellsworth about a payment of $25,000 
and asked him for what that payment 
was made. The witness said that it was 
perhaps for publicity, and pati to a man 
named Brown. 


Publicity Discussed 


Asked the purpose of the publicity, Mr. 
Ellsworth replied that it was “to put 
the stock properly before the public.” 

“Was it to get the public interested so 
that your group by manipulation could do 
what it wanted to with the stock?” Mr. 
Gray asked. 

“That is hardly a fair statement,” was 
the reply. “We were offering the stock 
we held with the thought that the pub- 
lic would profit, that we were doing the 
public a favor,” was the reply. 

“Why did you want to be such phil- 
anthropists,’ Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan interposed. 

“At no time did I want to be a philan- 
thropist,” Mr. Ellsworth replied. “I wanted 
to make money, but at the same time I be- 
lieved that the public would benefit.” 

“Why didn’t you wait for the rise and 
make the money yourself,” 
Couzens continued. 

“That is not my business,”was the reply. 
“My business is to get options, and sell 
° 


Borrowings of Shares 

Mr. Gray declared that the group con- 
tinued its short selling operations until 
early in 1929 it had a short position of 
466,000 shares. Mr. Ellsworth insisted that 
this short selling was done “against the 
option.” 

“Then why did you in December, with a 
short position of more than 100,000 shares, 
borrow from Fox Film Company through 
Mr. Fox, 25,000 shares, and in January, 
with a short position of 400,000 shares, 
borrow 100,000 shares,” Mr. Gray asked. 
“Why didn’t you exercise the option for 
those amounts. 

“The option still had four months to 
run,” was the reply, “and anything might 
happen in that time.” 


Mr. Gray showed that the group bor-| 


rowed stock from a number of brokers 
during that period also. 

Asked by Senator Brookhart if these 
transactions were in accordance with the 
rules of the New York Stock Exchange, Mr. 
Ellsworth stated that the stock in question 
was listed on the NeW York Curb Ex- 
change, and the market purchases and 
sales were on that exchange. 


Transfers Described 
P. J. Higgins, a member of the firm of 
M. J. Meehan & Company, was called 
next. He identified a check made pay- 
able to his order and endorsed by him 
to William Fox for $322,960 as Mr. Fox’s 


share of the profits in the syndicate op- | 


erations, and explained that it was made 
out to him “to conceal from the cleri¢ 
cal force of the firm knowledge of Mr. 
Fox's interest in the account.” 

Walter Best, an employe of M. J. Mee- 
han & Company, followed Mr. Higgins 
on the stand. Asked by Mr. Gray if he 
recalled a loan of 25,000 shares by Fox 


\ 
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Regulations on Admission Taxes |House Approves ' 
Are Issued by Revenue Bureau) Pan to Clarify 


Procedure Defined for Collecting Levies on 


Tickets to Places 


of Entertainment 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


otherwise limited by the Act. But the 
basic idea it conveys is that of a definite 
location. The phrase, therefore, ‘to any 
place’ does\not narrow the meaning of 
the word ‘admission,’ except to the ex- 
tent that it implies that the admission is 
to a definite location. 


“This location may be on or beneath the 
surface of the earth, or a structure whose 
location with relation to\the earth is defi- 
nitely fixed, at least temporarily. \ Places 
of amusement obviously constitute the 
most important class of places admission 
to which is subject to this tax. 


“The tax is imposed on ‘the amount paid 
for admission to any place,’ and applies to 
the amount which must be paid in order 
to gain admission to a place, if such 
amount is 41 cents or more. The term 
‘admission’ means the right or privilege 
to enter into a place. However, the law 
specifically provides that it shall also in- 
clude ‘seats and tables, reserved or other- 
wise, and other similar accommodations.’ 


“A charge for their use in any place 
must, therefore, be treated as a taxable 
charge for admission, and not as a rental 
charge. So an amount paid for the right 
to use a reserved seat in a theater or 
circus, a table in a roof garden, a seat 
in a hotel room or window to view a 
parade, or the like, is taxable. 

“This is true whether the charge, made 
for the use of the seat, table, or similar 
accommodation is combined with an ad- 
mission charge proper to form a single 
charge, or is separate and distinct from 
an admission charge, or is itself the sole 
charge.” 


Levy on Excess Charges 
For Tickets Explained 


A change in the new revenue act which 
does not levy a penalty tax on ticket sales 
by “scalpers” at more than established 
prices is expected: to increase the revepue 
collected under the measure, according to 
oral opinion expressed at the Bureau. 
“Scalpers” have been able to dodge the 
heavy penalty taxes imposed on their ex- 
cess charges by former laws drawn in an 
efforteto break up scalping, and the Bu- 
reau collected little or no money, it was 
stated. 

Charges in excess of the established 
prices for tickets will be subject to a 10 
per cent charge, just as are admissions 
costing 41 cents or more. 

In determining the amount of the excess 
charge, the amount of any tax imposed 
under section 500 (a) (1) is always added 
to the regular or established price and 
the sum so obtained is subtracted from 
the selling price. The remainder repre- 








Film Company to the syndicate in De- 
cember, 1928, he testified that such a 
loan had come from Jack G. Leo, brother- 
in-law of Mr. Fox, and an executive in 
the film company, but that he did not 
know the company was interested in it. 

Similarly, he said, when 100,000 shares 
were borrowed in January, Mr. Leo got 
the money. He did not know, he said, 
that Fox Film Corporation carried the 
transaction on its books as a loan of 
$4,000,000. 

Testimony developed that on April 9, 
1929, Mr. Leo repaid $550,000, but got none 
of the shares back, and on Jan. 11 paid 
back $2,400,000 and received in return 
75,000 shares. When the additional amount 
$1,350,000 was repaid, the remaining 50,- 
000 shares, instead of being returned to 
Mr. Leo, were transferred into the syndi- 
cate account, which bore the number 433 
on the books of M. J. Meehan & Company. 


Accountant Testifies 


Later when Mr. Fox was called on for 
50,000 shares under the option, he sur- 
rendered 50,000 of the shares which had 
been returned to Mr. Leo, it was testi- 
fied. 

Mr. Gray asked George K. Watson, of 
Philadelphia, a certified public accountant, 
who has been serving as accountant for 
the Committee in its investigations of the 
books of brokerage firms, to testify as to 
his findings with respect to the dealings 
in Fox stocks during the last few days. 

He reviewed. the transactions in the 
account numbered 433 on the books of M. 
J. Meehan & Company, and also in con- 
nection with purchases of stock of the 
Loew Theatre Company. 

During Mr. Watson’s testimony, Senator 
Carey (Rep.), of Wyoming, stated his pur- 
pose, if Mr. Fox did not appear at the 
hearing on Monday, to move that the 
Commitéee recess to his hotel to receive 
his testimony. 

Mr. Watson told of examining the New 
York State income tax return made by 
Mr. Fox, wherein, according to the testi- 
mony, losses were taken to the extent of 
some $200,000, which were later assumed 
by the Fox Film company, being “dumped” 
there, Mr. Gray said, by Mr. Fox. 





sents the excess charge, and the 10 per 
cent tax applies to that amount. 


Thus, by way of illustration, if a ticket 
broker sells for $4.50 a ticket or card of 
admission the regular or established price 
of which is $3.50, the excess charge is not 
$1, but 65 cents. This is determined in 
the following manner: 


Established price, $3.50; admission tax 
thereon, 35 cents; total, $3.85. 


Sale price, $4.50; difference, representing 
taxable excess charge, 65 cents; tax due 
at 10 per cent, 6% cents. 


No admission tax on the established 
price is due or collectible py the~ broker 
in this connection, since such tax has 
already been paid to and collected by the 
a or person controlling the admis- 
sion. 


Tax Based on Excess 


Over Established Price 


It should be particularly noted that this 
tax is based on the amount charged by 
the broker in excess of the established 
price plus tax, not in excess of the price 
the broker pays. The fact that the broker 
himself may have paid the theater, opera, 
or other place of amusement more than 
the established price for a ticket or card 
of: admission sold or disposed of by him 
does not affect the tax to be paid by the 
broker on an excess charge made by him. 


In other words, if a theater makes an 
excess charge to a broker, and the broker 
in turn makes an equal or greater excess 
charge to his customer, then both the 
theater and the broker must pay. an ex- 
cess8-charge tax on the amount of the ex- 
cess charge over the established price. If, 
on the other hand, the broker pays the 
theater less than the established price, 
the latter and not the price actually paid 
is the sum which must be taken’ in reckon- 
ing the amount of the excess charge. 


Service Charge Liable 


For Excess Price Tax 


Where a ticket is sold by a theater to 
a broker at the established price and it 
thereafter passes through the hands of 
one or more brokers before being sold 
to a.user, each broker who sells the 
ticket for an amount in excess of the 
established price must pay the tax on 
the whole amount by which his selling 
price exceeds the amount of the estab- 
lished price of the ticket at the ticket 
office of the theater, opera, or other place 
of amusement plus the tax imposed on 
such established price. 


A theater-ticket agency procures tickets 
from various theaters with the privilege 
of returning an hour before the perform- 
ance starts all tickets for that perform- 
ance then unsold. Such agency charges 
for each ticket sold 10 cents more than 
the sum of the established price and the 
amount paid to the theater as an ad- 
mission tax, and terms this 10-cent charge 
a “service charge.” In this case it is 
clear that the 10-cent advance is in fact 
an excess charge and that the agency 
is ao for an excess-charge tax of 1 
cent. 

In outlining the exemptions allowable 
on admissions charged by religious, chari- 
table and educational institutions, the 
regulations point out that the purpose 
for which the money is used determines 
whether or not the admission is tax free 
and stresses the fact that all of the re- 
ceipts above reasonable costs must accrue 
directly to religious, charitable or educa- 
tional work. 

Referring to exemptions, which are per- 
mitted for the events of the military and 
naval forces of the United States, for 
events to aid veterans in need and for 
events of police and fire departments, and 
referring also to the straight admission tax 
and the tax on excess charges, the reg- 
ulations read: 


Definition of Purpose 
Of Exemption Given 


This exemption was clearly intended to 
apply to both classes of taxes. In cases 
where both taxes are applicable it fre- 
quently happens that the proceeds of the 
admissions and the proceeds of the excess 
charges will inure to the benefit of dif- 
ferent persons; that is, an organization 
entitled to exemption may receive all the 
proceeds of the admissions proper, while 
the proceeds of the excess charges may 
accrue to the benefit of an organization or 
persons not. entitled to exemption. 

“In such cases it is necessary, in order to 
give effect to the manifest intent of the 
law, to construe this exemption pro- 
vision as applying separately to each of the 
taxes. So, where all the proceeds of ad- 
missions proper inure exclusively to the 
benefit of organizations or persons coming 
within this provision of the Act the ex- 

















Level of General Business in Early June 
Maintains Volume Which Prevailed in May 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the total volume of reporting member 
bank loans underwent a reduction of 
$234,000,000 during the latest week, of 
which $125,000,000 represented the shrink- 
age in commercial loans. Both time and 
demand deposits also were reduced dur- 
ing the week. Interest rates were gen- 
erally unchanged. 

The temporary stability in the general 
level of wholesale prices gave way to a 
renewed decline. Fisher’s index of 120 


products were only slightly lower, but 
nonagricultural prices were weak. 

For the week ended June 4, the com- 
bined business indexes were down only 
fractionally, after allowing for holiday in- 
influences. Decreases were general, but 
after adjustment, the indexes of electric 
power, cotton cloth and automobile pro- 
duction were higher. Steel mill activity 
dropped to 20 per cent of capacity and the 
decline in carloardings of 73,575 cars was 


commodities dropped from 60.2 per cent of) somewhat larger than can be accounted 


the 1923-1925 average to 59.6 agricultural’ 


‘for by holiday influences. 
+ 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, weekly average 1923-25=100) 


June 


GENERAL BUSINESS: 
Composite index—New York Times!.. 
Composite index—Business Week}... 
RODUCTION: 
Bituminous coal production 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. 
Cattle receipts 
Cotton receipts .. 
Electric current ... 
Freight car loadings 
Hog receipts 
Lumber production; 
Petroleum production 
= nee gresustion aa6 
heat receipts ..........seeseeee ecvee 
WHOLESALE PRICES: 
Fisher’s Index (1926=100)— 
All commodities (120) . 
ricultural products (30) 
onagricultural products (90) 
Copper, electrolytic 
Cotton, middling, New York .. 
Iron and steel co! te 
Wheat, No. 2, red 
FINANCIAL 
Bank debits outside New York City.. 
Bank loans and discounts 
Bond prices 
Business failures 
Interest rates— 
Call money 
Time money 
Money in circulation,... 
Net demand deposits 
Stock prices 
Time deposits 
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Farm Relief Bill 


Votes Senate Measure Which 
Includes Livestock, Dairy- 
ing and Poultry Raising 
In Allocation of Funds 


The House on June 18 by viva voce vote 
passed the Senate bill (S. 4780) clarifying 
| the intent of Congress to include live- 
| stock, dairying, poultry raising and Sum- 
mer fallowing in the crop planting and 
crop production purposes of the agircul- 
tural allocation of funds in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act. 

The bill was brought up under a spe- 
cial rule and debate on the rule ran sev- 
eral hours while members told of the needs 
of agriculture. Representative Sabath 
(Dem.), of Chicago, Ill, and Cochran 
(Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo., favored extend- 
ing the relief to the cities and Representa- 
tive LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York City, 
said he hoped those favoring this bill 
would approve similar aid to the dis- 


tressed in the cities in the same spirit as 
they do for agriculture. 


Feeding of Livestock 


Representative Kleberg (Dem.), of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, sought ineffectually 
to specifically include “feeding” of live- 
stock, against which Representative Davis 
(Dem.), of Tullahoma, Tenn., who sup- 
ported the bill, suggested that livestock 
production includes feeding. 

Representative Bland (Dem.), of New- 
port News, Va., sought to write into the 
bill: an amendment to include “crop har- 
vesting, crop processing and crop market- 
ing,” but Mr. Davis pointed out that 
would have the effect of including can- 
neries, factories and textile mills and the 
Bland amendment was rejected. 

Representative Sabath offered an 
amendment directing the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make loans to 
municipalities for unemployment relief, 
but it was rejected on a point of order. 

Mr. Sabath said the Reconstruction 
Corporation, instead of proving a blessing, 
has been “a detriment,” saying its facili- 
ties are frozen. He said there is an un- 
derstanding between the big banks and 
the Corporation. 


Definition of Purpose 


Representative Steagall (Dem.), of 
Ozark, Ala., in charge of the bill, said it 
is designed to make clear that in allo- 
cating funds to agriculture under the Re- 
construction Corporation Act for loans to 
aid in crop production in 1932 it is the 
intent of Congress to apply such loans to 
livestock, dairy farming, poultry farming 
and other situations where farmers are 
unable to obtain loans through usual 
channels. The intent, he said, was to 
make that agricultural allocation in the 
Corporation’s Joan funds, through the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to all classes of 
farmers. 

Mr. Davis said the bill is to meet a real 
agricultural emergency and that in the 
construétion of the act by the Department 
of Agriculture livestock, constituting with 
livestock products about 60 per cent of 
agriculture, was not accorded recognition 
in the Department of Agriculture loans 
under the Reconstruction allotment. Many 
— members took part in the discus- 
sion. 











emption will apply with respect to such 
admissions, even though the proceeds of 
the excess charges go to the benefit of 
nonexempt organizations or individuals. 
Conversely, if all the proceeds of the ex- 
cess charges inure exclusively to the bene- 
fit of exempt organization or persons, such 
excess charges will be exempt from tax, 
even though amounts paid for the admis- 
sions proper are taxable under section 
500 (a) (1). 

The term “all the proceeds” is held to 
mean all the proceeds of the admissions 
and excess charges, as the case may be, 
after the payment of actual and reason- 
able expenses. If a nonexempt person or 
organization furnishing talent or services 
receives a percentage of the proceeds, 
without regard to the amount of such pro- 
ceeds, exemption is defeated, for in such 
case all the proceeds do not inure to the 
exempt organization. In order for ex- 
emption to be allowed in any case where 
talent, services, or other items of expen 
are arranged for on a percentage bas: 
the contract or agreement must limit the 
amount to be received as a percentage of 
the proceeds to a certain definite sum, and 
it must be clearly established, prior to the 
sale of the admissions, that such sum is no 
more than would be charged on a flat-rate 
jong for the same talent, services, or other 

ems. 


Character of Organization 


Governs Applicability 


It is to be noted that the basis on which 
exemption rests in the case of organiza- 
tions and persons coming within the pro- 
visions of section 500 (b) (1) differs from 
that applicable in the case of agricultural 
fairs, which are covered by section 500 
(b) (2); and that the exemption provided 
by (b) (1) shall not be allowed in the 
case of admissions to any athletic game 
or exhibition the proceeds of which inure 
wholly or partly to the benefit of any 
college or university (including any acad- 
emy of the military or naval forces of the 
United States). 

In the case of the first class of organ- 
izations or persons the right to exemption 
depends on whether all the proceeds of 
admissions, or excess charges, as the case 
may be, inure exclusively to the benefit 
of one or more of the organizations or 
persons named in section 500 (b) (1). It 
is not necessary that the organization or 
person selling the admissions, or control- 
ling the affair to which the admissions 
are sold, be entitled to exemption so long 
as all the proceeds of such admissions 
inure to the benefit of an organization or 
& person that qualifies as exempt. 

In other words, the character of the 


-| organization or persons selling the admis- 


sions, determines whether or not exemp- 
Admissions to any place, re- 
gardless of the nature of the attraction or 
affairs (except admissions to wrestling 
matches, prize fights, or boxing, sparring, 
or other pugilistic matches or exhibitions 
the proceeds of which inure to the organ- 
izations and persons specified in section 
500 (b) (1) (A) and except admissions 
to athletic games or exhibitions the pro- 
ceeds of which inure wholly or partly to 
the benefit of any college, university, or 
academy of the military or naval forces 
of the United States) are exempt if all 
the proceeds, as defined in article 14, inure 
exclusively to the benefit of an organiza- 
tion or @ person included in this provision 
of the act. 


National Bank Suspensions 


National banks suspending June 17 as 
reported to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and made public June 18 were: San 
Bernardino National Bank, San Bernard- 
ino, Calif., resources, $2,096,168, 








-| trict under trust funds. 


STATE BANKING 


U.S. TREASURY STATEMENT |/'arming Receipts: 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 


at the Close of Business June 16, 1932 
Made Public June 18, 1932 


This Month 


GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: 
Internal revenue— 
Income tax (see note 2) 


Miscellaneous receipts— 
eds of Government-owned ' 
securities— 

Principal—foreign obligations 
Interest—foreign obligations. 
Railroad securities 
All others 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. ...... 

Other miscellaneous .. 


+ «+ $126,478,992.30 


Expenditures: 
General 
Public debt— 

Interest ........s0006 @eovcce eee 
Sinking . «» 1,640 
Refunds of receipts— 
Customs 
Internal revenue 
Postal deficiency .. 
Panama Canal 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion 
Subscription to stock of Federal 
land banks 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 
Civil-service retirement fund.... ... 
Foreign Service retirement fund 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 


Excess of receipts .. eeve 
Excess of expenditures 


SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- 


men 
Principal—foreign obligations.. 
From estate taxes 
From franchise tax receipts 
(Federal reserve banks and 


Federal intermediate credit 


2,98'128.37 
$2,494 ,628.37 


a pe 
ublic debt retirements ......++ 
Other 


Total opicsrcqcsoe ooene 


Excess of receipts deoce 
Excess of expenditures ..........+. 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 

Total general fund receipts .. 

Total special fund receipts .. 


Total special fund expenditures... 


Excess of receipts 


Excess of expenditures ............ $80,993,030.13 


TRUST FUNDS 
Receipts: 
District of Columbia 
Government life insurance fund 
Other . 


TOCAl 2. ccccqescccccccccsiccccce 


Expenditures: 

istrict of Columbia (see note 1) 

Government life insurance fund— 
Policy loss@s, etc. ..........866 
Investments 
ther 


Excess of receipts or credits . 
Excess of expenditures ........ ee 


*Excess of credits (deduct). 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia représenting the share of the United 
States are charged against the amount to be advancéd from the general fund until the au- 
thorized amount is expended. After that they are charged 

For total expenditures the items 
general fund and under trust funds shoyld be added, 

Note 2.—Income-tax receipts d¢posited with Federal reserve banks during quarterly tax 
payment periods and included in the figures for “This Month” and “Fiscal Ye 
not strictly comparable with receipts for corresponding periods last year due to the fact that 


ures On the day of deposit, whereas previously they 


such deposits are now included in the 
were included therein on the following day. 


Latest Developments in World Business 


Are Analyzed by Commerce Department 
[Continued from Page 5.] 9 


in April amounted to 9,956,000,000 marks, as 
compared with 9,950,000,000 marks in March. 
The wholesale index Topps to 97.2 in May, 
agricultural products to 93.4, groceries to 86.9, 
raw and semimanufactures to 37.9. and manu- 
facturers to 118.8. The cost of living index 
in May declined to 121.1, as against 121.7 
in April. Bankruptcies declined sharply to 
722 and receiverships to 595, as compared with 
903 and 724, respectively, in April. he weekly 
average for railway carloadings in May de- 
clined to 548,000 tons, as compared with 559,- 
000 tons in April, with the average pef work- 
ing day at 99, tons. Passenger and baggage 
receipts in April were 33 per cent under that 
of a year previous, and freight receipts de- 
clined 29 per cent. Automotive transporta- 
tion has been giving the railorads serious 
competition. 


The production of pig iron in_ April 
amounted to 336,000 tons, steel to 521,000 tons 
and rolled products to 400,000 tons, as com- 
jared with 314,000 tons, 435,000 tons, and 
16,000 tons, respectively, in March. This 








improvement continued in May due exclusively 
to the fulfillment of Russian orders. All 
branches of the electrical —o industry 
showed further contraction. ¢ Spring sales 
of tillage implements was below expectations. 
Paper production in —_ amounted to 141,000 
tons, and that of chemical pulp to 82,000 
tons, both reaching the monthly 
the current year. The mills have en oOp- 
erating between 50 to 60 per cent of normal. 
The production of crude petroleum in April 
totaled 18,000 tons, as compared with a 
caper average of 14,790 during 1931. Phar- 
maceuticals have been moving relatively well, 
but business in heavy chemicals has been 
slack. The production of potash is prac- 
tically unchanged at 60 per cent of capacity. 
Automotive sales show a moderate seasonal 
improvement in smal cars but the large units 
are practically neglected. Imports of foreign 
ears have been declining due to foreign ex- 
change restrictions and domestic car prop- 
aganda. 
> 2.4 


India.—Disorders in Bombay interfered seri- 
ously with business.during May. Conditions 
are improving, hoWéver. Business in other 
centers is reported to be slow, with American 
lines genera’ ¢ moving at about half the vol- 
ume of this time last year. Collections con- 
tinue dificult. Imports from the United 
States reached the record value of 21,136,000 
rupees during April, and accounted for 16 per 
cent of imports from all sources, due to large 
receipts of American cotton. An unlimited 
5% rT cent rupee government loan was of- 
fered on June 6, at rupees and will remain 
open until June 18. This loan which will be 
used for refinancing and funding a part of 
the floating debt was well received. All gov- 
ernment securities are strong. .No definite 
agreement has been reacifed in the jute in- 
dustry but the association is continuing its 
efforts. Meantime, the jute market is ex- 
tremely dull. 

++ + 


Indo China.—Import trade of Indo China in 
general continues sluggish, although imports 
of canned foodstuffs are slightly more active 
and business in piece goods shows some im- 
provement. Government construction and 
public works are greatly reducéd in volume 
and trade in machinery and allied lines is 
inactive. For the port of Saigon, imports 
this year through April 30 showed a total of 
138, tons, compared with 166,000 tons for 
the corresponding spertoa last year. Import 
collections duri, were 45 per cént léss 
than in May, 1931. 


ak for 


é rice market is calm 
and is atm | &@ better tendency. Total ex- 
ports of rice for the first five months of the 
year amounted to 533,000 metMc tons, com- 
pared with 427,000. tons in 1931. No sales of 
pepper to the United States have been made 
this year because of the poor quality of the 
crop and carryover in Java, which is under- 
selling the local product. 


++ + 


é 

Philippine Islands.—Philippine export trade 
is further depressed by lowér copra prices, 
while wholesale and retail business remains 
quiet. Credits and collections are reported 
difficult, causing small commodity movement. 
The copra market is stagnant and production 
of the thrée operating oi! mills is being cur- 
ed. Abaca buyers and sellers are holding 


$89,571,348.35 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 24,046,912.10 


$113,618,260.45 
9,524,735.28 
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$2,209,419.67 
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Correspondin 
Period Fisca. 


Fiscal Year 
1932 Year 1931 


$75,897,122.93 
27,738,580.70 


$103,635,703.63 
14,999,221.01 


$985,549,988.61 
481,055,169.04 


$1,466,605,157.65 
319,904,155.53 


$1,640,526,004.41 
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500,000,000.00 
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20,850,000.00 
215,000.00 
9,500,000.00 


$4,600,081 ,718.67 


$2,208,867 ,992.03 
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21,294.27 
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90,912.23 
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$78,690,184.43 
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$21,817,885.25 


$75,000.00 
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$215,210,235.14 
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$2,765,943,476.31 


$1,871,166,327.14 
28,076,692.18 


$1,899,243,019.32 


$4,600,081 ,718.67 
65,104,776.96 


$4,665,186,495.63 
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78,690, 184.43 | 
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$1,021 ,299,690.38 


$879,129.45 
4,307,049.12 
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$5,593,839.29 


$36,531,396.08 
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$113,178,490.02 


$36,081 ,663.41 
77, 882,848.66 
11,530,661,57 


$125,495,173.64 


$2,902,136,24 
1,598,600.40 
1,307,108.75 
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$5,988 ,032.80 


$37,715,155.29 
21,752,760.80 
49,716,672.61 
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$116,677 830.67 


$36 932,243.82 


19,252,133.08 
54,495,544.58 
10,757,439.12 


$121,437,360.60 


$394'193.51 $4,057,813.04 


ainst the revenues of the Dis- 
or District of Columbia under 


1932” are 


off and no important local transactions are 
reported. Foreign markets are stagnant, with 
prices unchanged during the past two weeks. 
Port stocks of abaca on June 6 totaled 97,000 
bales, compared with 131,000 on June 8, 1931, 
and exports during the week ended June 6 
amounted to 11, bales, of which 3,000 were 
shipped to the U: d States and Canada, 3,700 
to Japan, and 4,000 to the United Kingdom. 


+++ 


Great Britain.—Some recovery in imports | 
and a substantial decline in exports charac- 
terized British peutign trade in May. As 
compared with the April aggregate, imports, 
at £55,735,000, increased 4.2 per cent, mainly 
because of larger receipts of foodstuffs. There 
was a Slight increase in imports of raw ma- 
terials, Chiefly wool, and a further small de- 
cline in receipts of manufactured goods. Ex- 
ports, at £30,197,000, showed a decrease of 
3.2 per cent as compared with the April total. 
This decrease was almost entirely in the classi- 
fication of manufactured goods and was 
mainly in the vehicles, machinery, iron and 
steel, and other metal manufactures groups. 
Re-exports in May amounted to £4,399.000, 
which was 5.2 per cent below the value of re- 
exports in April. 

Ministry of Labour figures relating to un- | 
employment in Great Britain show that 2,741,- | 
000 persons were on the registers as seeking 
work on May 23, as compared with 2,652,000 
on April 25. The reported increase was largely 
in the temporarily unemployed category, 
owing to extended Whitsuntide holiday pe- 
riods. It was especially notable in the textile | 
and shoe industries and also apparent in tron 
and steel, engineering, pottery, and automo- 
bile manufacturing. Slightly improved em- | 
loyment, on the other hand, was reflected | 
or building construction and the distribuqve 


trades. 
++ + 


Spain.—Spayish conditions were maintained 
during May With some scattered signs of im- | 
ovement notably in the monetary situation. | 
he early economic outlook is dependent to a 
considerable degree on the undisturbed har- 
vesting Of present crops. Labor at the present 
time is fairly ulet, 
continuation of the strike in the Ferrol Gal- 
icia. Anticipated bumper yields of cereals and | 
olive oil are expected to help economic condi- 
tions later this year and it is hoped that they 
will alleviate distress among the farm workers 
in southern o_ although the outcome of 
the Agrarian form Bill will also have con- 
siderable bearing. Bank clearings in Madrid 
amounted to 2,374,900,000 pesetas and Barce- | 
lona 1,498,300,000 pesetas. . Both these figures | 
are moderately, above those for April. The 
sustained. stréngthening of the peseta from 
12.76 to the dollar to 12.14 to the dollar con-| 
stitutes the main item of optimism. This con- 
tinued strength is especially noticeable in 
view of the necessity of importing 250,000 
tons of wheat this year. The negotiations 
with the visiting Russian delegation have to| 
date shown no results. Important orders for 
Spanish ships and steel were expected as a 
result of these negotiations. A plan has been | 
applied for granting tariff concessions on 
automotive parts of foreign origin imported 
for assembly at op American plant at Bar-/| 
_ and the Hispano plant at Guadala- 
ara. 


Individual Debits Show 
Decrease During Week | 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended | 
June 15, aggregated $6,737,000,000, of 4 
per cent below the total reported for the| 
preceding week and 42 per cent below the| 
total for the corresponding week of last 
year. | 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly | 
since January, 1919, amounted to $6,264,-| 
000,000, as compared with $6,513,000,000 the 


notwithstanding the |. 





preceding week and $10,963,000,000 the 
week ended June 17 of last year, | 


Show Decline in 
Minneapolis Area 


Volume of Business in May 
Smaller Than Last Year: 
Says Reserve Bank of 
Ninth District 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 18—The esti- 
mated cash incomes of farmers from sales 
of important products in the ninth Federal 


reserve district, during May, was 45 per 
cent smaller than the income from these 


sources in May last year, according to 


| the preliminary summary of business con- 


ditions just released by the Federal Re= 
serve Bank of Minneapolis, 


The summary follows in full text: 

The volume of business in the district 
during May was smaller than the volume 
in May last year; but, after seasonal cor- 
rections, there was no decline in the in- 
dexes between April, 1932, and May, 1932, 

Bank debits for May made an un- 
usually unfavorable comparison with the 
records for the same month last year, 
owing to an abnormality in the bank 
debits for May a year ago; but the index 
of bank debits corrected for seasonal fluct- 
uation remained unchanged in May at the 
April level. 

The index of country check clearings 
adjusted for seasonal variation rose be- 


|tween April and May, but in the latter 


month was 27 per cent smaller than in 
May last year. Freight carloadings in the 
first three weeks of May were 35 per 
cent smaller than in the corresponding 
weeks last year. 


Other Declines Noted 


Other - decreases occurred in electric 
power consumption, postal receipts, build- 
ing permits and contracts, flour and lin- 
seed products shipments, grain market- 
ings, livestock receipts other than sheep 
and department store sales. 

The estimated cash income of farmers 
from sales of important products during 
May was 45 per cent smaller than the in- 
come from these sources in May last year. 
The income from wheat, flax, potatoes, 
dairy products and hogs decreased, while 
the income from rye increased. ; 

Prices of all important northwestern 
farm products were lower in May than 
in the corresponding month last year, 
with the exception of barley and rye. 


City School Bonds 
Nearly Two Billion 


Caused by New Building, Says 
Commissioner of Education 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


$1,800,000,000 by the end of 1930 was in- 
deed sharp. 

Numerous factors operated to cause the 
sudden floating of bonds. After the war 
a larger number of pupils entered the 
public schools. New courses were added 
and space for both the increased school 
population and curricula was necessary. 
Most of the debt has been incurred for 
building construction. 

Also during the periods of the largest 
bond issues, the Nation was very pros- 
perous. School officials began building 
when circumstances were favorable. 

School construction is now almost at 
a standstill, and no bonds are being 
floated. There will be little need for the 
great construction in the near future as 
in the immediate past because needs to 
meet extraordinary circumstances havé 
been met in a large measure. Certainly 
in the primary schools, school construction 
will not be a great problem. The fall in 
the birth rate will tend to make the en- 
rollments stationary by having stricter 
compulsory school attendance offset the 
apparent decrease. 

High schools present a somewhat differ- 
ent problem. More persons of high school 
age are attending school now than ever 
before. If a larger number enroll, a cer- 
tain amount of expansion will be in- 
evitable. 

In addition to outstanding bonds, other 
forms of debt amount to $39,438,000, mak- 
ing a total debt of qver $1,800,000,000. The 
interest on this indebtedness is $79,524,- 
<<. or more than three times that in 


In 1929-30, the cities paid $65,880,930 
from current and sinking funds to reduce 
their bonded indebtedness. At this rate, it 


would take 27 years’ to liquidate bonds 
outstanding. 


Improvement Is Revealed 
In Outdoor Employment 


(Continued from Page 6.] 


planing mill and lumber mill closed, due to 
seasonal influences. The majority of the cot- 
ton and hosiery mills worked with reduced 
forces engaged from one to four days a week. 

Overall factories operated below normal with 
curtailed forces. Railroad repair shops con- 
tinued on a~5-day-week basis, but there was 
. See reduction in forces compared with 

pril. 

Federal ee projects, municipal im- 
provements, and State highway construction 
offered employment to many, while Federal 
and municipal contracts recently awarded are 
expected to get under way shortly, which will 
absorb a large number of the unemployed, 
Operations were started in several new manue- 
facturing plants with small initial forces, 


Farm labor was plentiful throughout the 
State. } 


The review of conditions in other 
States will be printed in the issue of 
June 21. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of June 18 


New York, June 18.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound, sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) .. 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) . 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) .. 

Roumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (chefoo tael) ... 

China (Hankow tael) ° . 

China (Shanghai tael) ...... dascesee 
China (Tientsin tael) ... 

China Hongkong dollar) ... 

China (Mexickn dollar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang do 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India 

Japan 

Singapore 

Canada( dollar) 

Cuba (peso) . 

Mexico (peso, silver) ... 

Newfoundland (dollar) 

Argentina (peso, gold 

Brazil (milreis) .. 
Chile (peso) .... 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index-Digest published 


separately,after March of each year. 
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Cooperative Program for Care 
of Dependent Children - + + 





Adjustment of Service and Responsibilities 
of Public and Private Welfare Agencies Is 
Proposed as Basis of Suggested: Plan 


By EMIL FRANKEL 


Director of Research, Department of Institutions and Agencies, State of New Jersey 


HEN the problem of public payments for 
the care of the dependent and neg- 
lected child was studied by the special 

White House Conference Committee on “Pri- 
vate Agencies; Their Relationship to Pub- 
lic Agencies and Their Trends,” it was of the 
opinion that: 

“Through such payments State or local 
governments have assisted private effort to 
undertake responsibility for children for 
whom the public might otherwise have had 
to make full provision, Unless the State 
had supported through public payments the 
efforts of private philanthropy, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the large resources 
now available for the care of dependent 
children could. ever have been called into 
existence or could continue to be main- 
tained.” 

This Committee also pointed out, however, 
that there is some danger that the private 
agency will expect the State to carry on an 
increasing financial burden and that public 
funds will be diverted from more needed ob- 
jects. 

One authority is of the opinion that the 
subsidy system will continue to create diffi- 
culties until we clearly define the purpose 
and object of the various forms of welfare 
organizations, formulate definite standards 
of care and introduce “the scientific method 
that is based on study of the community 
needs and of the origin of those needs in 
social or industrial or political maladjust- 
ment.” 

Because of the intricacy of the many fi- 
nancial problems presented by State sub- 
sidies to private or public child-caring or- 
ganizations, their widespread use and their 
influence on the development of future pro- 
grams of child care, further studies ,are 
needed to clarify the relationships that 
should exist between child welfare organiza- 
tions and agencies controlling public funds. 


There probably would be no difficulty in 
establishing desirable relationship between 
the State Department of Welfare and public 
and private child-caring organizations, and 
between the two types of organizations them- 
selves if certain cardinal principles adopted 
by the White House Conference are used as 
guideposts: 

1.—To assure to every dependent or neg- 
lected child proper protection and support 
and opportunity to develop to his fullest ca- 
pacity and to safeguard family life in so far 
as possible from social and economic dis- 
orders; 

2.—To assure to the child the needed care 
and individual service for as long a period 
as the need lasts and the recognition of re- 
sponsibility on the part of government and 
private philanthropy to provide sufficient 
funds to meet the needs; 

3.—To coordinate the standardized services 
of public and private child-caring agencies 
into a unified child welfare program. 

The aim of the State Department of Wel- 
fare will thus be to develop a broad coop- 
eratiye child conservation program, to be 
sympathetic in their relation to publit and 
private agencies and be fully mindful of their 
interests and aspirations. 


A group of welfare work administrators 
who have been studying the allocation be- 
tween public and private services for de- 
pendent and neglected children under the 
auspices of the Association of Community 
Chests and Councils suggests the following 
division: 


Private service should concern itself prin- 
cipally with: 

1.—Temporary care, either for shelter or 
short-time service looking forward to the 
child’s return to his own family or near 
relatives; 


2.—Experimental or demonstration service, 
as for example, diagnostic study home serv- 
ice, boarding home care of mental health 
problems, or of delinquent children in com- 
munities where the methods are new and 
not yet thoroughly accepted by public opin- 





Maine’s Facilities 





for Testing Road 
Materials 


By 
H. Walter Leavitt 
Testing Engineer, High- 
way Department, State of 
Maine 


E Maine State Hignway Commission was 

one of the’first highway commissions to 

realize the desirability of providing means 
for the scientific testing of road materials 
such as cement, sand, gravel, concrete, and 
steel. Because of this realization the Com- 
mission established in 1914 in cooperation 
with the Technology Experiment Station at 
the University of Maine a testing laboratory 
in-Wingate Hall, the civil engineering build- 
ing at the university. 


The equipment of the university labora- 
tory became available to the Highway Com- 
mission without cost. New equipment was, 
of course, necessary, and much of this has 
been purchased as required. The university 
has the use of this equipment for teaching 
its laboratory courses, and the highway de- 
partment has free use of it as well as the 
use of much other equipment that is used 
only for special work. 


Aside from the purchase of additional 
equipment, the cost to the State has been 
confined to the part payment of the ex- 
pense of laboratory workers engaged in. the 
testing of materials to be used on State 
roads. This expense has increased with the 
rapid growth in importance of the testing 
laboratory, from the part salary of one man 
at the beginning to that of three full-time 
operators and several part-time men at the 
present time. Many of the samples sent 
to the laboratory for routine tests have also 
been available for the research studies of 
the Technology Experiment Station. 


or 


ion and many other services either quite 
new, or new to the community in question; 

3.—Cooperative service, which implies that 
it is done at the request or with the con- 
sent of the parent, guardian or custodian of 
the child and with legal coercion to be used 
only when the child’s health and welfare are 
menaced; 


4—Service to those children being either 
not dependent or only partially dependent, 
the parent, guardian or custodian being en- 
couraged to refund such part of -the expense 
of care and service as he well can and being 
required to do so when amply able. 

Public service should provide: 

1—Long-time care, perhaps principally be- 
cause of the heayy financial load involved, 
but also because of the greater continuity of 
service; 

+ + 


2.—Service on well-established lines, proved 
useful in many instances by private service 
at a previous time as, for example, child 
guidance clinics, startd privately but now 
being developed by public service and funds; 


3.—Service requiring a measure of control, 
away from. the control of his family, the 
child in most instances when permanent com- 
mitment is necessary being committed to a 
public department where such exists rather 
than to private agencies; 2 


4—Care of full dependents, in part be- 
cause of cost but also because the break- 
down of the child’s family often requires his 
establishment in another family unit. 


The work for neglected children was con- 
sidered to be essentially a public service and 
“should preferably therefore be undertaken 
by that unit of government that works out- 
side of the court but resorts to it for legal 
sanction when it becomes necessary. Pri- 
vate service with this group of children may 
also become a demonstration of good work 
for the care of neglected children in order 
to promote public service or may supplement 
public service in certain special cases.” 


The relationship between public and pri- 
vate child-caring organizations which are 
likely to obtain in the near future will be 
largely influenced by the trends in the mod- 
ern public welfare movement which is as- 
suming an increasingly important role in the 
fabric of American life, in the accelerated 
rate of transfer of private social work activ- 
ities to public agencies, in granting to the 
central State supervisory authorities increas- 
ingly broader legal powers in controlling the 
activities of public as well as private child- 
caring organizations, in thé assumption of ag- 
gressive leadership by the State Department 
of Welfare in developing a coordinating so- 
cial welfare program for the State as a whole. 


Some of the trends in the care of children 
which have been observed by the White 
House Conference Committee on “Private 
Agencies, Their Relationship to Public 
Agencies and Their Trends,” and the influence 
which they are likely to exercise upon the 
relations between public and private child- 
caring organizations may be outlined as 
follows: 

++ 

1—There is a growing recognition that 
there is available in every community a com- 
prehensive service for all children in need 
of care, in which the various types of child 
care are utilized in a balanced plan. The 
institution, which has held a dominating 
place in the field of child care in the past 
will integrate its work in the general pro- 
gram, and agencies and institutions with long 
histories of care given to certain types of 
children will modify their methods and func- 
tions to meet changing needs. Some special 
interests which have hitherto maintained a 
policy of isolation from community activities 
will join in group planning. 

The possibility is likely to be considered of 
extending State supervision to exercise cer- 
tain control over the intake of child-caring 
institutions and agencies by setting up stand- 
ards of admission and by requiring careful 
inquiry and complete record of the facts 
in each case, so as to form judgment as to 
compliance with its standards. 


2.—There is a fuller understanding of the 
importance of considering a large propor- 
tion of children cared for away from their 
families as part of a family problem, and 
the application.of family case-work methods 
in efforts to adjust the home situation to 
enable the child to be cared for in his own 
home. 


This means the availability of professional 
case-work service in deciding to remove a 
child from his home and for the return of 
the child to his own family as soon as it may 
be done wisely, the increasing use of social 
case-work service by municipal or county de- 
partments or agents charged with adminis- 
tering public relief, and the development of 
cooperative relationships with private family 
agencies in the work of preventing family 
breakdown. 


+ 

3.—There is an increasing recognition of 
public responsibility for the care and sup- 
port of dependent and neglected children as 
reflected in the rapid growth of public pro- 
visions for their care. 

The growth of county child-welfare pro- 
grams fostered by the State has been one 
of the most significant aspects of this de- 
velopment. State grants in aid, systems of 
State equalization of welfare funds, and the 
assistance of the State department in ob- 
taining qualified case workers, will make it 
possible for many counties, even the most 
rural, to provide constructive care to chil- 
dren in need. The development of county 
welfare activities and the emphasis on local 
responsibility for care are likely to exert 
wide influence on the policies and the work 
of State departments and private agencies 
doing child placing throughout the State. 

4.—There is an increasingly more effective 
State supervision of local, public, and pri- 
vate child-caring organizations by setting 
up and enforcing through its inspection, li- 
censing, incorporation powers or other forms 
of direction or control minimum standards of 
work and a broadening of the services of 
child-caring organizations to proyide for each 
child the particular treatment requires— 
institutional, aid of children in their own 
homes, or board in foster homes. 


— The Anited 
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STUDY OF AGE-RESISTANCE 
OF PAPER 





Tests for Durability and Inquiry into Effects of Light and 
other Agencies Conducted by Bureau of Standards 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with paper. 





By B. W. SCRIBNER 


Chief, Paper Section, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


In the following article, Mr. Scribner continues his discussion of the coopera- 
tion rendered by the Bureau of Standards to commercial organizations in the 
establishment of suitable commercial paper-testing standards, begun in the issue 


of June 18. 


OR over 100 years, the crumbling of 
papers bearing important records has 
been lamented by librarians; but no 
systematic effort has been made in the 
past to obtain information that would 
both assist in choosing papers of the 
required stability and in protecting the 
records from adverse exterior influences. 
This is the purpose of the present ex- 
tensive studies of this subject at the 
Bureau of Standards. This research was 
initiated at the request of the American 
Library Association, and is being partly 
supported by a paper manufacturer and 
a fund established with the National 
Research Council by the Carnegie 
Foundation. 
++ 
Extensive testing of representative 
current record papers and fibrous mate- 
rials used for their manufacture showed 
that their stability, as judged by an ac- 
celerated aging test made by heating 
them, was closely related to the celiu- 
losic purity of the fibers, and. the 
amounts of .deteriorative chemicals, such 
as acids and rosin, associated with the 
fibers. The materials tested included 
wood fibers of high cellulosic purity, a 
recent commercial development, and the 
tests of this material indicate that pro- 
duction of stable fibers from low-grade 
fibrous raw materials is feasible. 


++ 

As a part of this work, improved test- 
ing procedures for the heat test, cellu- 
losic purity, and acidity were developed. 
The information gained by this testing 
has led to a proposed scheme of perma- 
nence classification for record papers, 
which divides them into four classes of 
longevity on a basis of chemical purity, 
poth cellulosic and noncellulosic, and 
strength. 


Thorough paper-making studies of the 
materials ‘and processes used in the 
manufacture of record papers are being 
made in the Bureau mill. These studies 
are promoting standards for paper-mak- 
ing procedures that are improving the 
Stability of record papers and decreas- 
ing their cost through more effective 
use of the raw materials. 


++ 

In the study of the library storage 
conditions, an extensive survey of li- 
braries indicated that air polluted with 
acid gases from combustion of fuels, 
light, high temperatures, and excessive 
moisture, were the more important de- 
teriorating influences. Laboratory ex-. 
perimental tests have shown that acid- 
polluted air and light must be guarded 
againsf. 


Old publications from libraries in dif- 
ferent localities invariably are in the 
worst condition and have the highest 
acidity when they have been stored in 
industrial regions where the air is highly 
acid. Record papers exposed in the 
laboratory to atmospheres containing 
three-tenths parts sulphur-dioxide gas 
per 1,000,000, lost e considerable part of 
their strength in 10 days. 


A like effect occurred when the papers 
were subjected to light. Through studies 
of papers made in the Bureau mill, it 
appears that rosin and iron have an im- 
portant bearing on deterioration by light. 


These research results are being ap- 
plied in libraries. In the plans for the 
National Archives Building, which will 
house important Government records, 
provision has been made for thorough 
purification of the library air as well 
as careful control of its temperature and 
humidity, and for minimum exposure of 
the records to light. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Paper,” to appear in the issue of 
June 21, Edwin W. Ely, Chief, Division of Simplified Practice, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce, will discuss the cooperation of the Bureau with 
the paper industry in the development of simplified practice recommendations. 





Transportation for Rural Pupils 


Factor in Equalization of Education 
By V. KERSEY 


Director of Education, State of California 


State Department of Education of 
i * California has recently completed a study 
of pupil transportation by motor vehicles 


in elementary and high school districts. The 
study was undertaken to determine the scope 
of the problem of pupil transportation, as well 
as to provide basic data for more extensive 
studies in this field. 


School administrators thnoughout the State 
have gone far toward the solution of many of 
the transportation problems with which they 
are confronted. As a result, better educa- 
tional opportunities are now available to 
large numbers of pupils who could not other- 
wise benefit from them. 

State-wide progress toward greater union- 
ization and consolidation of school districts 
in California is partially dependent upon 
safe and economical pupil transportation. A 
reduction in the number of local independent 
school districts, which can be accomplished 
by unionization or consolidation, must pre- 
cede any major and permanent reductions in 
school expenditures. The statements which 
follow are based upon data gathered in mak- 
ing this stduy. 

During the current school year, 280 ele- 
mentary school districts transported pupils 
in buses which they owned, while 256 districts 
contracted for the’transportation of their 
pupils. There were 177 elementary school 
districts in which pupils were transported 
in motor vehicles by various other means. In 
many cases such school districts reimbursed 
individual pupils for their transportation ex- 
pense#. Cooperative relationships existed be- 
tween elementary and high school districts 
whereby elementary pupils were transported 
on high school buses and high school pupils 
were transported on elementary school ‘buses. 
In several of the counties, pupils were trans- 
ported on buses provided by the county 
superintendents of schools. A total of 588 
elementary school districts provided trans- 
portation for pupils during the year 1931-32. 

The study indicates that there are 566 
buses owned by elementary school districts, 
494 under contract to elementary school dis- 
tricts, and 313 other motor vehicles 
used for the transportation of pupils. 
Throughout the State, 1,370 buses and other 
motor vehicles are operated by elementary 
school districts in the transportation of 
pupils. These buses required the services of 
601 drivers of buses owned by school districts, 
504 drivers of buses under contract to school 

districts, or a total of 1,105 bus drivers for 
all elementary school districts in the State. 


The numbers of elementary school pupils 
transported during the year were as follows: 
40,262 by school-owned buses; 21,333 in buses 
under contract to school districts; 2,707 by 
other motor vehicles; or a grand total of 
64,302 elementary school pupils. 

Data relative to the transportation of high 
school pupils are presented in the following 
summarized statements. There were 159 
high school districts which operated buses 
owned by the district, while 83 high school 
districts transported pupils in buses under 


contract. Other motor vehicles were used for 
the transportation of pupils in 91 high school 
districts. The majority of such districts re- 
imbursed individuals for their expenditures. 
Eleven such high sehool districts provided 
for the transportation of pupils on elementary 
school buses. During the year a total of 227 
high school districts transported pupils by 
motor vehicles. 


High school pupils were transported in 799 
buses owned by high school districts, 225 
buses under contract to high school districts, 
and 360 other motor vehicles. There was a 
total of 1,384 buses and other motor vehicles 
employed to transport high school pupils 
during the year 1931-32. It required 828 
drivers to operate the buses owned by the 
high school districts, 235 drivers to operate 
the buses under contract to high school dis- 
tricts, or a total of 1,063 drivers to operate 
all such buses throughout the State. 


There were 30,809 high school pupils trans- 
ported on buses owned by high shcool dis- 
tricts, 6,589 transported on buses under con- 
tract to high school districts, 2,074 transported 
by other motor vehicles; or a grand total 
of 39,472 high school pupils for which trans- 
portation was provided by motor vehicles dur- 
ing the year 1931-32. 


The total number of California elementary 
and high school districts in which pupils were 
transported by motor vehicles is presented in 
the following statements. These districts are 
distributed by type and by size in average 
daily attendance. It is significant to note 
that 21.5 per cent of all elementary school 
districts provided for the transportation of 
pupils by motor vehicles, while 77.5 per cent 
of all high school districts made correspond- 
ing provisions, All of the county high school 
districts have found it necessary to provide 
pupil transportation facilities, while 48.9 per 
cent of the city elementary and 45.5 per cent 
of the city high school districts also provide 
transportation. In 16.6 per cent of the regu- 
lar elementary school districts and 50 per 
cent of the regular high school districts, 
pupils were transported by motor vehicles. 
Only 9.8 per cent of the joint elementary 
school districts provide transportation for 
their pupils. A large majority of the union 
and joint union elementary and high school 
districts provide for pupil transportation. 
During the year 1931-32, 79.2 per cent of the 
union eleméntary school districts and 86 per 
cent of the union high school districts pro- 
vided pupil transportation. “All of the joint 
union elementary school districts and 170.8 
per cent of the joint union high school dis- 
tricts also transport some of their pupils. 
The range in size of elementary and high 
school diswicts in which pupils are trans- 
ported is indicated by the following data: 
There were 185 elementary school districts 
which had an average daily attendance of 49 
or less and three elementary school districts 
in which there were 15,000 or more pupils 
in average daily attendance. Twelve high 
school districts had 49 or less pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance, while two such dis- 
tricts reported 15,000 or more pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance. 
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WARREN G. HARDING 


President of the United States 1921-1923 


“There is a vast benefit.in bringing the ‘Govern- 
ment a little closer to the people, and the people 
a little closer to Government.” 
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ystems of Local Government 
of Counties and Townships 





Divergence in Organization and Administra- 
tion in Illinois Contrasted as Basis for Econ- 
omies in Expenditures 





> By H. S. HICKS 


Chief Clerk, Tax Commission, State of Illinois 


HE assertion is often made nowadays by 

writers and speakers on taxation that 

one of the reasons, why taxes are such a 
burden is that our local governments are 
supporting too many tax-levying bodies. 

The prediction is freely made that if the 
number of tax-spending bodies and elective 
officials were reduced that less money would 
be required to function local governments. 
There has been little or no proof which has 
come to the writer’s «attention which tends 
to establish this assertion. 

Fortunately in Illinois a situation exists 
which makes a comparative study of the 
relative cost of local government possible. 

+ + 


Tilinois has 102 counties . Of these, 86 
counties are organized uhder what is termed 
“Township Organization” and 16 are organ- 
ized under what is known as “County Or- 
ganization.” 

In the 86 counties under township organ- 
ization there exists a total of 1,443 civil 
townships. Each one of these townships is 
a@ separate and independent tax-levying unit 
of government and elects one or more super- 
visors, a town clerk and an assessor. In 
addition, the law provides for the appoint- 
ment of various other township officials. 

The 16 counties of Illinois where no town- 


, Ship organization exists are: Alexander, Cal- 


houn, Edwards, Hardin, Johnson, Massac, 
Menard, Monroe, Morgan, Perry, Pope, Pu- 
laski, Randolph, Scott, Union and Wabash. 
In all counties of the State the following 
elective county officers are created by law: 
County Judge, County Clerk, County 
Treasurer, Circuit Clerk, Sheriff, State’s At- 
torney, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Coroner and Surveyor. In counties under 
county organization the law also provides 
for the election of a board of three county 
commissioners, which board exercises the 


* same function as boards of supervisors in 


counties under township organization. 


Nearly all of the 16 counties of Illinois 
which are under county organization are lo- 
cated in the southern part of the State. This 
is probably because the people who first set- 
tled in southern Illinois came very largely 
from Virginia and other southern States 
where the county system of government pre- 
vailed, and consequently when enough in- 
habitants had located in a section of the 
State to make organized government pos- 
sible, they adopted the form to which they 
were accustomed. 

Most of the pioneers who came to northern 
and central Illinois were New Englanders. 
The form of local government with which 


they were familiar was the township-county , 


form and quite naturally they established 
that form. 

The conflict of ideas as to the proper 
method of handling local affairs resulted in 
laws being passed, which permitted the 
establishment of either system. 


&:¢ 


Under the township system local govern- 
ment functions through both county and 
township officers. The county system func- 
tions through county officers only. The 
township system makes both the county and 
township units of taxation; the county sys- 
tem makes the county the only unit. So far 
as can be observed by any one who visits 
counties where the county organization has 
been established, local government is as effi- 
cient andeas effective as in counties where 
the township organization prevails. 


It is the purpose of this analysis to apply 
the acid test of actual expenditures to deter- 
mine which type-.of local government is more 
economical. 

In making this study the cost of both types 
of government is. measured by the amount 
of taxes which were levied in 1931 and are 
now being collected in each county. All tax 
levies for schools and highways have been 
excluded and only those taxes which are 
levied for general governmental purposes 
other than highways and schools are in- 
cluded. The data used is taken from certi- 
fied reports of the county clerks of the va- 
rious counties. 

The first comparison made embraces seven 
small contiguous counties in southern Illi- 
nois. They are all under county organiza- 
tion and have a total area of 1,977 square 
miles and a total population of 96,494. They 
are compared with three counties—Greene, 
Macoupin and Montgomery—all under town- 
ship organization, and having a total area ot 
2,064 square miles and a total population of 
104,398. The three counties have 58 town- 
ships—each one a separate and independent 
taxing unit. The counties under township 
organization are spending more than twice 
the amount per capita for local government 


than are the counties under county organ-, 


ization. 
+ + 


The next cqmparison made is of Menard 
and Kendall counties. These two counties 
are as nearly similar as any two counties of 
the State. They have almost the same ared, 
the same population and are ranked by the 
soil survey of the State university as among 
the group of 16 counties having the highest 
average soil fertility—Kendall ranking as 
fourteenth and Menard as sixteenth. 

Menard is under county organization and 
functions its local government with 10 elected 
county officers. Kendall has 34 elective 
county and township officials. The per 
capita cost in Menard County this year is 
$4.08 and in Kendall $6.54. 

The counties of Wabash and Boone are of 
similar size and population. Wabash County 
is under county organization and Boone 
County under township organization, having 
nine townships and 34 elective officials. The 
per capita cost of local government in Boone 
County is ovar twice that of Wabash County. 

Perry County and Clinton County are both 
located in southern Illinois, They have nearly 
the same area and nearly equal populations. 
Perry County functions local government 
through the county organization plan, and 
Clinton County through the township organ- 
ization system—having 15 township and 55 
elective officials, as compared with 10 elective 
officials in Perry County. 

In this comparison the difference in the 
per capita cost of local government is re- 
markable. In Clinton County it is $4.60 and 


in Perry County $1.70. If the taxpayers of 
Clinton County were able to run their county 
as cheaply as Perry County, they would save 
$60,000 this year. 


Washington County and Randolph County 
are adjoining counties in southern Illinois. 
They have about the same area but differ 
materially in population. Randolph County 
has over 29,000 population, and Washington 
County 16,000. On a per capita basis the 
local government in Randolph County is 
costing this year only $1.60 while in Wash- 
ington County the cost is $3.35. Randolph 
County has 10 elective county officials and 
Washington County has 55. 


By combining the figures on population, 
area and total tax extensions in the 11 
counties under county organization, and the 
seven counties under township organization, 
which ‘are involved in this comparison, the 
following. summary is made: In the 11 
counties under county organization, there is 
a total population of 172,346 in a total area 
of 3,552 square miles, making a density of 
population of 48.5 per square mile; the total 
tax extensions for this area amounts to $317,- 
223.47, a per capita cost of $1.84, and a cost 
per square mile of $89.30; the number of tax- 
levying bodies in this area is 11, and the 
number of elective officials 110. In the seven 
counties under township organization, there 
is a total population of 167,686 in a total 
area of 3,731 square miles, making a density 
of-population of 45 per square mile; the total 
tax extensions for this area amounts to $653,- 
186.40, a per capita cost of $3.83, and a cost 
per square mile of $175.07; the number of 
tax-levying bodies in this area is 114, and 
the number of elective officials 370. 


These figures seem to indicate that gov- 
ernmental cost increases with the increase 
in tax-levying bodies, and that local govern- 
ment can function much more economically 
in large rather than small units. 


+ + 


The foregoing figures may serve as a basis 
for estimating what might be saved by the 
85 counties in down-state Illinois if they 
should decide to reduce the number of tax- 
ing bodies by depriving over 1,400 townships 
of tax-levying powers and thereby eliminate 
over 4,000 elective officials. 


It is apparent that the saving on a per 
capita basis would be about $2 per person and 
on. an area basis about $85.77 per square 
mile. 


In the 85 down-state counties having town- 
ship organization 3,404,697 people reside upon 
49,467 square miles of land. The saving 
would, therefore, be estimated as follows: On 
&@ per capita basis of $2 per person, $6,809,- 
394; on an area basis at $85.77 per square 
mile, $4,242,784; an average of the two amount- 
ing to $5,526,089. 

It would probably be conservative to say 
that a total of $5,000,000 (the bulk of which 
is paid by farmers) might be saved each 
year in Illinois by simplifying the form of 
local government and by reducing the pres- 
ae of nearly 5,000 elected officials 


The Statutes of Illinois provide a means 
for changing the form of county government 
from one type to the other. To submit the 
question of a change from county organi- 
zation to township organization is easy—a 
petition of 50 voters is all that is required 
to put the question of the ballot. To change 
from township organization to county or- 
ganization is a matter of some difficulty. 
The law provides that the question can only 
be submitted when a petition signed by one- 
fifth of the legal votérs has been filed. 








Family Physician 
as Personal 
Advisor 
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By 
Dr. Theodore B. Appel 
Secretary of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania 


UITE mistakenly many persons are of 
Q the opinion that the family physician 

is giving way to the specialist. Indeed, 
there are any number of persons who feel 
that almost any kind of an ailment demands 
specialized attention. 


And while there is ample justification for 
specialists and their splendid work, the gen- 
eral practitioner still represents the profes- 
sional bulwork against the inroads of dis- 
ease. 


If persons were standardized and their 
countless reactions fixed, it might be possible 
to become Somewhat indifferent toward the 
family physician. But it is just here that 
the internist, who from experience intimately 
knows .the, physiological and psychological 
make-ups' of you and your family, proves his 
worth. 


Medicine: is not an exact Science. 
much too individual for that. 

Your doctor, being acquainted with your 
particular needs, is in a position better than 


It is 


an outsider to give you the advice and treat- ; 
ment that your case demands, at least in ° 


the first instance. Moreover, being the in- 
telligent man that he is, it is his judgment 
that should be relied upon when conditions 
are such as ts demand the services of a 
specialist. 

It follows that the family physician should 
be called promptly when something is physi- 
cally amiss. ‘The pitfalls~of self-diagnosis 
and self-treatment are thus avoided and the 
services of a highly trained doctor who, bet- 
ter than the patient himself, knows that 
patient’s idiosyncracies and reactions are thus 
obtained. 


In this age of specialization it would, there- 


fore,-be wise for the individual to ‘specialize 
by sticking to the family doctor. There is 
nothing “old fashioned” about him. On the 
contrary, he is wide awake, modern and scien- 
tific. And if a specialist’s service are re- 
quired the family doctor will be the first to 
suggest it. 






